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| WEEK AT RAVINIA 


Mascagni’s Comic Opera At- 
tracts Great Audience of 
Chicagoans—Schipa, Saba- 
nieva, Danise and Other 
Principals Give Polished 
Performances — Elisabeth 
Rethberg Adds to Her Suc- 
cesses with Two Character- 
izations — Favorite Operas 
Round Out Week 


HICAGO, July 28.—Ravinia’s fifth 

week of summer opera was fea- 
tured by a revival of Mascagni’s sel- 
dom-heard “L’Amico Fritz,” a comic 
opera from the libretto of the Siamese 
twins of literature, Erckmann-Cha- 
trian. The opera had been heard here 
last summer, but was still sufficiently 
a novelty to draw an immense crowd 
from Chicago and the North Shore 
cities to Ravinia. 

“L’Amico Fritz” was presented 
Wednesday night, with Gennaro Papi 
conducting, without score, from memory. 

Tito Schipa, as Fritz, the well-to-do 
bachelor who bets a vineyard that he 
will not marry, and loses it when he falls 
in love with Suzel, the pretty daughter 
of the overseer, was in a part that fits 
him like a glove. Not merely was his 
voice sweet and beautifully managed, 
but he also embellished the role with 
many little bits of stage business that 
lifted it out of the ordinary operatic un- 
reality and made it as plausible as a 
characterization in the spoken drama. 

Thalia Sabanieva was a girlish look- 
ing Suzel. Her voice had youth and 
freshness to it, and she acted the part 
naturally and convincingly. Giuseppe 
Danise was in one of his best parts as 
Rabbi David, the lovable old match- 
maker who wins the bet from Fritz. His 
vocalization was faultless, and his .tone 
was essentially musical and rich. 

The smaller parts were well taken, 
Marion Telva deserving a special word 
of praise for the richness of her con- 
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QUEENA MARIO ‘ 
American Soprano, Whose Training Was Received in the United States, Will Return to 


TO WINTTER WATTS 


Fourth Bestowal of Prize by 
American Academy in 
Italian Capital Includes 
Provision for Three-Year 
Residence Abroad—Annual 
Series of Awards Promised 
“to Encourage Young Mu- 
sicians of America” as Prix 
de Rome Has Aided Modern 
French School 


HE Horatio Parker Fellowship in 

Music at the American Academy 
in Rome has been awarded to Wintter 
Watts of Brooklyn, N. Y. The ap- 
pointment is for a term of three years 
beginning Oct. 1 next, and carries 
with it an annual allowance of $2,000 
and free residence at the Academy in 
the Italian capital, with opportunity 
to visit the important musical centers 
of Europe. Mr. Watts is the fourth 
American musician to be honored with 
a fellowship at the institution since 
the establishment of a department of 
musical composition in 1921. Others 
now pursuing studies at the Academy, 
under the guidance of Felix Lamond, 
head of the music department, are Leo 
Sowerby of Chicago, Howard H. Han- 
son of San Jose, Cal., and Randall 
Thompson of Roxbury, Mass. 

A similar competition for a musical 
fellowship at the American Academy in 
Rome will be conducted every year, ac- 
cording to a statement by the executive 
secretary of the institution. This not- 
able prize is awarded in the hope of 
“encouraging the young musicians of 
America in the same way in which the 
Prix de Rome has aided in the inspira- 
tion and development of many composers 
in the modern French school.” 

The latest winner of a fellowship was 
awarded the Pulitzer Traveling Scholar- 
ship in musical composition by Columbia 
University last spring, and is now study- 
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completed an excellent cast. The chorus 
hind the scenes in the second act was 
in excellent bit of vocal ensemble. 

The week opened with a repetition of 
the “Barber of Seville,” by the previous 
cast: Vicente Ballester, Tito Schipa, 
Graziella Pareto, Virgilio Lazzari, Paoio 
\nanian and Giordano Paltrinieri. Gen- 

iro Papi conducted. 

Sunday night’s “Aida” was another 
uccess for Elisabeth Rethberg, who in 
ess than three weeks has established 
erself as a great favorite at Ravinia. 
(here were two new figures in the cast, 





The soloists were Florence Easton and 
Armand Tokatyan. 

“Faust” was repeated Tuesday night, 
with but one change in cast, Vicente Bal- 
lester singing Valentine for the first 
time this summer. The remainder of the 
cast was as before: Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
as Faust, Florence Easton as Margue- 
rite, Léon Rothier as Mephisto, and Mar- 
gery Maxwell as Siebel. Louis Hassel- 
mans conducted. 

Thursday afternoon the park was full 
of children, who had gathered for the 
Children’s Carnival, a musical pageant 


“Lohengrin” was \repeated—Thursday 
night, with Elisabéth Rethberg appear- 
ing as Elsa for the first-time at Ravinia. 
She showed a fine fldir’ for the Wag- 
nerian music, and her characteriza- 
tion must take high rank among the 
great Wagnerian impersonations. ‘‘Elsa’s 
Dream” in the first act was a bit of un- 
usually beautiful singing. Her voice 
was almost velvety in its smoothness in 
the lyric passages, and it took on fire 
or passion according to the moods of 
Wagner’s music. 

The balance of the cast was as in the 









































Mr. Watts was born in Cincinnati of 
American parents, neither of whom, how- 
ever, was a musician. His first musical 
training was received as a choir boy be- 
tween the ages of nine and fourteen. 
He early displayed a talent for drawing 
and at the age of thirteen entered the 
Cincinnati Art Academy. The following 
four years were spent in an architect’s 
office. At the age of eighteen, he turned 
to the study of singing and organ, and 
for the next three years was occupied 
with singing, playing and _ directing 
choirs in Cincinnati. 
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Eastman Opera Offer Brings Promise 


of Co-operation fro 
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OCHESTER, N. Y., July 30.—Every 

mail brings letters of inquiry to the 
Eastman School relative to the twelve 
scholarships to be offered for American 
opera students, as announced in MUSICAL 
AMERICA on July 21. One of the earliest 
expressions of approval of the new plan 
has come from Dr. Eugene A. Noble of 


the Juilliard Musical Foundation, who 
writes to George Eastman: 

“The plan of training a group of care- 
fully selected young American singers 
for the presentation of opera under the 
auspices of the Eastman School com- 
mends itself to me as excellent. It is 
what we need to have in this country. 
There are many good American singers, 
but not many opportunities to train and 
then present them in operatic roles. I 
shall be happy to co-operate in the de- 
velopment of this promising plan.” 

A letter of instruction and an applica- 
tion blank are immediately forwarded to 
all applicants. The requirements are 
briefly and clearly stated: Candidates 
must be citizens of the United States by 
birth or adoption and must be vocally 
finished to sing operatic music. Men 
must be between twenty-two years and 
thirty years and women between nine- 
teen and twenty-six years. Candidates 


m Juilliard Fund 
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must be free from physical defects and 
in good health; they must be unbound 
by any contracts to teachers or man- 
agers, and they must be graduates of a 
high school or school of equivalent 
rating. 

The application blank is in the form 
of a questionnaire, and the replies will 
put the Eastman School authorities in 
possession of the information desired to 
determine whether an audition is advis- 
able. Each applicant is questioned 
closely as to study, experience in pub- 
lic performance, comprehensiveness of 
training, to include theory of music and 
ability to play as well as sing, and as to 
freedom from contracts of any sort and 
willingness to sign a contract for ap- 
pearances with an opera company, if 
one should be formed, for a period of 
three years at suitable terms. 

The scope of this enterprise by the 
Eastman School is claimed to be broad 
and far-reaching, and the promoters 
state that the young singers who may 
be chosen for the scholarships offered, 
and who may prove themselves of ca- 
pacity for opera performance have a 
unique and promising opportunity. 

Vladimir Rosing, director of the de- 
partment, will hold auditions in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and 
Rochester. 





TRENTON HAILS NEW BAND 





Napoliello’s Forces in Park Program— 
Six Concerts Led by D’Avino 


TRENTON, N. J., July 28.—The Eagle 
Philharmonic Band, under the capable 
leadership of Benedict Napoliello, made 
its initial appearance at Woodlawn Park 


on Sunday afternoon and evening, July 
22. Although the band was not at its 
full strength, it played effectively the 
“Barber of Seville’ and ‘“Semiramide”’ 
Overtures and other music. Eva Leoni, 
soprano, sang animatedly “Ah, fors’ é 
lui,” from “Traviata,” and as an encore 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” 

Six admirable concerts were given by 
Mr. D’Avino and his band of more than 
fifty musicians on July 19, 20 and 21, at 
Woodlawn Park, as part of a series of 
musical attractions which are being fea- 
tured this season at the park. Large 
audiences warmly applauded the pro- 
grams, which included the ‘“‘Hymn to the 
Sun,” from Mascagni’s “Iris”; the 
“1812” Overture, by Tchaikovsky, and 
the “Zampa” Overture. 

Carlo Ferretti, baritone, was greeted 
with marked favor when he appeared 
with the band in Toreador’s Song from 
“Carmen,” “O Sole Mio,” and other num- 
bers. Vahrah Verba, dramatic soprano, 
made her appearance on July 21 and 
sang very effectively. Her interpreta- 
tion of an aria from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” aroused pronounced enthusiasm. 
As an encore “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” was given and part of this ballad 
had to be repeated. FRANK GARDINER. 





Europe Will Hear Bloch Psalm, Sung by 
Mme. Cahier 

Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, who 
made an outstanding success with the 
Cleveland Orchestra in Ernest Bloch’s 
Twenty-second Psalm last season, will 
sing in a performance of the work in 
Berlin with the Berlin Philharmonic and 
also in Scheveningen and Copenhagen 
this summer. She has brought the work 
to the attention of several famous con- 
ductors on the Continent, who will in- 
clude it in their programs next season. 


- Wins Rome Fellowship 


[Continued from page 1] 








Art, where he studied composition under 
Percy Goetschius. He was graduated 
from this institution in 1914, but after 
teaching theory of music for a year in 
California, he returned as substitute in- 
structor at the Institute for a year. 
Mr. Watts composed incidental music 
for a dramatization of Carroll’s “Alice 
in Wonderland,” given at the Little 
Theater, New York, in 1920. Two move- 
ments from his orchestral suite, ‘“Etch- 
ings,” were played at the New York 
Stadium Concerts last season. He is 
the composer of about 200 songs, of 
which more than seventy have been 
published, and works for orchestra. 


Maurice Ravel to Visit 
America for First ‘Time 
in Forthcoming Season 
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Ravel, from a Drawing by 


Achille Ouvré 


Maurice 


Maurice Ravel, who for many years 
has been regarded as one of the foremost 
contemporary French composers, will 
make his first visit to America next sea- 
son, appearing in recital and as guest 
conductor under the management of 
Daniel Mayer. Owing to his European 
engagements, the date of his coming has 
not yet been definitely arranged, but it 
will probably be in the late winter. 
Ravel has written works in all forms, 
many of his piano and orchestral works 
being extremely well known in America. 


Ambassador Herrick Guest of Honor at 
Fontainebleau School’s Opening 
American Ambassador Herrick and 
many persons notable in the world of 
French music and art were guests of 
honor at the official opening of the Amer- 
ican School of Fine Arts at Fontaine- 
bleau, France, recently. The American 
Conservatory, which is associated with 
the School, opened its third session at 
the same time with an enrollment of 
more than 120 pupils. A luncheon was 
given at the Palace of Fontainebleau by 
Max d’Ollone, director of the Conserva- 
tory, and M. Carlu, director of the 
School of Fine Arts. Ambassador Her- 
rick expressed the conviction that the 
schools at Fontainebleau will play an 
important part in promoting the friend- 


ship of America and France. Among 
the guests were Paul Léon, Minister of 
Fine Arts; Henri Rabaud, director of 
the Paris Conservatoire; Charles-Mari2 
Widor, organist, who is perpetual secre- 
tary of the School of Fine Arts; Walter 
Damrosch, Blair Fairchild and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Peixotto. 
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American Soprano to Sing at 
Paris Opéra Comique 


ORETTA HIGGINS, Ameri- 

can soprano from Hartford, 
Conn., has been engaged by Albert 
Wolff, musical director of the 
Opéra Comique, for leading réles 
in “Louise” and “Le Roi d’Ys,” ac- 
cording to a copyrighted cable dis- 
patch in the New York 4Herala. 
Miss Higgins, who is a student at 
the French-American Conserva- 
tory at Fontainebleau, was heard 
by Mr. Wolff while on a visit to the 
Conservatory. 
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MIESSNER RESIGNS AFTER 
DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 


Quits as Music Head in Milwaukee 
State Normal School—Board of 
Regents Rescinds Action 


MILWAUKEE, July 28.—W. Otto Miess- 
ner, head of the music department of 
the Milwaukee State Normal School for 
a number of years, has resigned. Mr. 
Miessner took this action after the an- 
nouncement of the Board of Regents 
of normal schools that nine teachers of 
the school in other departments had 
been dismissed. The Regents later 
rescinded this action and it is not known 
whether Mr. Miessner will reconsider, as 
he is out of the city on a vacation. 

Last autumn Mr. Miessner sent in his 
resignation, but was at that time per- 
suaded to accept a temporary leave of 
absence. He is nationally known as an 
authority on music teaching and has 
worked extensively as a composer of 
songs and as author of school texts. 

For some time Mr. Miessner has 
planned to devote all his time to the 
Miessner Piano Company of which he 
is president. This factory has grown 
so rapidly that he has been compelled 
to give more and more of his time to 
the enterprise. 

The Milwaukee Normal School of 
Music, under Mr. Miessner’s leadership, 
has attracted students from many parts 
of the Northwest. C. O. SKINROOD. 








Schmitz to Teach During August in 
Wisconsin, Not in Michigan 


The L. D. Bogue Concert Manage- 
ment announces that E. Robert Schmitz 
will not to be connected in any way with 
the International Chautauqua Assembly 
at Lake Orion, Mich. At the request 
of a number of musicians and teachers, 
members of the Chicago Session, Mr. 
Schmitz will hold a three weeks’ course 
of work at Madison, Wis., beginning 
Monday, Aug. 6. 





Finds New Tenor for Gallo Forces 


Antonio Pesci, an American tenor of 
Italian parentage, has been “discovered” 
by Ugo Barducci, conductor of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, and will be pre- 
pared to make his appearance with the 
organization next season. Mr. Pesci is 
a native of Brooklyn. 





Strauss Leads “Salome” in Buenos Aires 


BUENOS AIRES, July 20.— Richard 
Strauss conducted the first local per- 
formance of his opera, “Salome,” at the 
Teatro Colon here recently. Charlotte 
Dahmen, who sang the titular part, had 
a reception of considerable warmth. 


George Daland to Take Ithaca Post 


WASHINGTON, July 30.—George Dal- 
and, conductor of the Washington Arts 
Club Chorus, will leave this city shortly 
to take the chair of composition at 
Ithaca Conservatory. 

DorROoTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 





Divorce Granted to Mrs. Stokowski 


PHILADELPHIA, July 30.—Olga Sama- 
roff, pianist, was today granted a final 
decree of divorce from Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 





Olga Steeb, pianist, will make two 
transcontinental tours next season, one 
as a solo pianist and the other in con- 
junction with the Griffes Group. She 
will play in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 6. 


ST. LOUIS OPERA 
SETS NEW RECORD 


More Than 58,000 Persons See 
“Merry Widow’—“Gipsy 
Love” Produced 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, July 28.—With the produc- 
tion of “The Merry Widow” last week, 
in the municipal opera season, all at- 
tendance records were broken, as more 
than 58,000 persons paid admission fees 
amounting to. over $36,000. On Friday 
night all the 9270 seats were sold, and 


many were turned away. Including the 
standees, it is estimated that at least 
11,000 persons witnessed the perform- 
ance. 

The ninth week was ushered in by an 
excellent performance of Franz Lehar’s 
“Gipsy Love.” Craig Campbell and 
Blanche Duffield appeared in the leading 
singing rdles, and were assisted by 
Helena Morrill, Dorothy Maynard, 
Thomas Conkey and Detmar Poppen. 
The demands upon both chorus and or- 
chestra were promptly met, and Charles 
Previn accomplished excellent results 
with the melodius score. The scenic 
effects were admirable. 


The Whispering Gallery 


IEGFRIED’S SCHLOSS—the castle 

of Drachenfels, which is supposed to 
have been the scene of the dragon-slay- 
ing by Siegfried—has been sold at auc- 
tion. It brought the equivalent (on the 
day of sale) of $7,500; about the price 
of a bungalow in America. (In these 
piping days of peace the cost of living 
all depends upon where you live. That’s 
the master-factor.) No, the purchaser 
was not a wealthy American collector or 
a provincial making the Grand Tour. 
He was a Frankfort business man. To 
make the affair completely humdrum, the 
sale was at auction to satisfy a mort- 
gage. Even tradition is mortgaged 
nowadays, though it apparently fur- 
nishes rather unimpressive collateral. 

* * x 








WE LEARNED last week, from an 
excellent source, that Edwin Evans, the 
well-known English critic and musicolo- 
gist, will write music criticism for the 
New York Times next season. The man- 
aging editor of the Times, however, de- 
nied the rumor flatly. When asked 
whether anyone else had been appointed 
to Richard Aldrich’s post, he replied that 
Mr. Aldrich “will be around a good dea! 
of the time next winter.” 

* * * 


ADMIRERS of the late Arthur Nikisch 
—and their name is legion—will rejoice 
in the coming, next season, of his son, 
Mitja Nikisch, pianist. The latter will 
make his orchestral début here as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony, whose artis- 
tic destinies his distinguished fathe: 
once guided. 

* * * 

MITJA NIKISCH will also play with 
the New York Symphony, Cincinnati, 
New York Philharmonic, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia and Detroit symphonies. 
Between these appearances, many re- 
citals, the first to be given here in Car- 
negie Hall on Oct. 23, will engage him 
until he returns to Europe on March 15. 


THE FLANEUR. 


Form Guild to Aid Native 
Musical Comedy Talent 


A NEW organization, formed on 
lines similar to those of the 
Theater Guild and called “The 
Musical Comedy Guild, Inc.,” has 
opened offices in New York for the 
purpose of producing musical 
comedies by American composers 
and authors. The Guild, according 
to its announcement, aims at giv- 
ing a medium of expression not 
only to young authors and com- 
posers, but also to actors, actresses 
and artists. The first production 
of the Guild, entitled ‘Paprika, 
will shortly be put in rehearsal. 
The chorus and ensemble will be 
assembled from hitherto wating 
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TN the summer the artist’s fancy— mer home in Highland Park, Ill. the steps of the gymnasium of the Uni- and John Barclay, baritone, at the 
unlike the young man’s—lightly turns In No. 2 are seen Mr. and Mrs. _ versity of Vermont, where he recently Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, on 
to thoughts of play. Many musicians go Yeatman_ Griffith, the voice teachers, sang to 5500 persons. In No. 6 Harriet a recent tour. No. 10 reveals Georges 
eastward, over the blue Atlantic, but a and their daughter, Lenore, at the Van Emden, soprano, in bucolic sur-  Barrére with Mme. Barrére and Georges, 


goodly number stay right on in America 
and seek rest and recreation in the coun- 
try, at play, or, not infrequently, ex- 
amining new program-material. Here 
are seen a few artists in their summer 
environs. 

No. 1 shows Josephine Lucchese, so- 
prano, with her husband, Capt. Adolfo 
Caruso, on the steps of their sum- 


Grand Canyon, Arizona. Lenora Sparkes, 
soprano, is depicted in No. 3 with 
the motion-picture actor, Conrad Nagel, 
at the Goldwyn Studio, Hollywood. 
In No. 4 Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, 
enacts the unusual roéle of “farm- 
erette” at her summer home in Darien, 
Conn., “Top o’ Rocks.” Rafaelo Diaz, 
Metropolitan tenor, appears in No. 5 on 


roundings, turns gardener for a day. 
No. 7 reveals Barbara Maurel, so- 
prano, on the Homeric, just before sail- 
ing for Paris, where she is passing the 
summer in recital and study. Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, the contralto, makes her 
début in No. 8 as pony-fancier (the 
steeds are her niece’s). In No. 9 are 
seen Jeanne de Mare, lecturer-pianist, 


Jr., leaving their summer place, “Silver 
Mine,” for Chautauqua, N. Y., where the 
famous flautist joined his orchestra, the 
New York Symphony, for its summer en- 
gagement. No. 11 shows Regina Schiller, 
accompanist (left), Jack Walsh (center) 
and Margaret Beebe (right), pupils of 
Whitney Tew, vocal teacher (seated in 


center). 





DIPPEL PLANS TO INCLUDE 





Business Men Agree to Guarantee Visit 
and Issue Appeal for Member- 
ship Pledges 

St. Louis, July 28.—Andreas Dippel is 
planning to include St. Louis in his 
United States Grand Opera Club proj- 
ect and has already received substantial 
‘ooperation from a group of interested 
business men, headed by Edward A. 
Faust. They have guaranteed at least 
ne performance. 

The others who have joined in the 
roject are Charles F. Bates, Herbert D. 
Condie, P. B. Fouke, John Fowler, 
Joseph G. Miller, Hugo A. Koehler, 
eorge W. Simmons, J. L. Mauran, G. 
a a . 

¥. Niedringhaus, J. B. Strauch and 
harles W. Wiggins. 

These men as a committee have just 


ST. LOUIS IN OPERA TOUR 


sent out a letter asking for membership 


pledges. The plan includes one perform- 
ance each month from November to 
April. 


Leo C. Miller has closed his studio and 
will spend the month of August in 
Seattle. 

Ernest R. Kroeger recently returned 
from Memphis, where he conducted a 
suimmer normal course, and after a so- 
journ at Harbor Beach, Mich., he wil) 
depart for a year’s trip in Europe with 
his family. 

Ellis Levy will shortly 
short European trip. 

HERBERT W. COST. 


leave for a 


Emmy Krueger Engaged for Bayreuth 


Emmy Krueger, soprano, who will be 
heard in America next season in the 
roles of Sieglinde and Kundry, has been 
engaged to sing in the Wagnerian Fes- 


tivals in Bayreuth next summer. She 
will go to Bayreuth in the latter half of 
this month for a period of rehearsals. 
Her American manager is M. H. Hanson. 





Rimini Acclaimed in “Roi de Lahore” in 
Arena at Verona 
[By Cable to Musical America] 


VERONA, July 30.—Giacomo _ Rimini, 
baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera As 
sociation, appeared here as Scindia in an 
open-air performance in the Roman 
Arena of Massenet’s “Le Roi de Lahore,” 
which will be sung at the Metropolitan 
next season. Mr. Rimini scored a com 
plete triumph and after the aria, “Pro 
messe de mon Avenir,” was recalled five 
or six times. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., July 28.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink arrived here a few 
days ago, and is resting at her Gross- 
mont home. 


Stony Point, N. Y., Tradesmen 


Th hal 1 0 


Will Not “Gouge” Musicians 


RADESPEOPLE of Stony 

Point, N. Y., the site selected by 
Max Rabinoff, impresario, for his 
proposed Institute of Operatic Art, 
have pledged themselves, it is said, 
not to overcharge musicians who 
study there. The presence of well- 
known sopranos and adherents of 
the terpsichorean art might have 
tempted almost any grocer to 
adopt a de luxe price schedule, but 
a movement in opposition to such a 
tendency has been started by Ed- 


ward Malloy, druggist of Stony 
Point. According to a report re- 
ceived last week, the pledge has 
been signed by a dozen leading 


tradesmen and corporations. 
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Jerome Kern Declares Composers Must Follow Popular Taste 
—Dance Rhythms Resulting from Hysteria Give Distinc- 
tive Idiom to Present Works—Modern Productions Are 
Patterned After London Gaiety Successes—Literary 
Quality of Librettos Is Slight, but Music Stands Alone— 
Hopes for Reaction Which Will Prepare Way for Better 
Form—F actors Which Retard Development 


TUATNENUUE NLA 


HEATER 
quality of musical comedy. 





By P.Charles Rodda 


SUE Lee eee cee 


managers have been freely blamed for the decline in the 


By many who favor the older type of 


production, the once robust plant which had such a rich flowering 
in the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan, the responsibility for the 


virtual disappearance of operetta is laid at the doors of the modern pro- 
ducers. In the present inquiry into the status and possibilities of American 
musical comedy the opinions of representative composers in the field have 


been sought. 


In the first article Victor Herbert declared the deterioration 


to be due partly to conditions in the theater today and partly to the mistaken 


belief of some managers that they know what the public wants. 


In the 


second article, the opinions expressed by the late Mr. Kerker, in what proved 
to be the last interview he granted, were set forth, and Mr. Kerker minced 


no words in blaming the managers for the decline. 


Both composers accomplished much 
brilliant work during what might be 
called a transitionary period. When 
“The Fortune Teller” and “The Belle of 
New York” were produced, the develop- 
ment of a new type of entertainment, 
styled “musical comedy,” was foreshad- 
owed in London. An avowed exponent 
of the later school, and one who has done 
much to develop it to the highest degree 
in America is Jerome David Kern. 

Mr. Kern, who studied in America and 
England, has contributed many successes 
to the musical comedy stage, works 
which have shown thorough musician- 
ship and inventive resource. While he 
agrees that the present form of musical 
comedy is not all that it might be, he is 
of opinion that it meets the public taste. 
Musical comedy in America, he says, has 
undergone a metamorphosis. From an 
apprentice, learning from the masters of 
the craft, America has become the mas- 
ter, and European managers seek our 
works for the entertainment of their 
audiences. The form of the present pro- 
duction derives more from the London 
Gaiety model than from the older type 
of comic opera. Under the _ brilliant 
régime of George Edwards at the Gaiety, 
modern musical comedy had its birth, 
and the better type of production in 
America today, says Mr. Kern, is pat- 
terned after the works which made the 
Gaiety famous, such works as Lionel 
Monckton, Ivan Caryll, Sidney Jones, 
Paul Rubens and Leslie Stuart turned 
out with extraordinary facility. 

The merits of productions like “The 
Geisha,” “The Girls of Gottenberg,” 
“Miss Hook of Holland,” “The Arcadi- 
ans” must be recognized even by the 
most confirmed Savoyards who raise 
their perennial lament on the decline of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan type of comic 
opera. The books of the later pieces are 
light, effervescent things, conceived in a 
spirit of irresponsible fun rather than 
that of the pointed satire which engaged 
the pen of Gilbert, and the contributions 
of the various composers are tuneful and 
always skillful. The rarest thing today, 
says Mr. Kern, is a good libretto for 
musical comedy purposes, but if a Gil- 
bert were born among us he would 
starve. For such a condition of affairs, 
he declares the public to be responsible. 


The Public Calls the Tune 


“T don’t say that the present form of 
musical comedy is worth while; I don’t 
say that the material we have at our 





disposal to cast our musical comedies is 
to be compared with that available in 
Europe. The literary quality of our 
librettos is slight, but the music stands 
alone.” In these words Mr. Kern sums 
up musical comedy in America today, 
and, continuing, he states his opinion 
that it is the public which calls the tune 
and dictates the idiom that makes our 
musical comedy distinctive. 

“If composers are to make a living out 
of music,” he says, “if they are to be suc- 
cessful at all, they must be guided abso- 
lutely by the public. The composer 
makes his tunes and gives them to the 
public. He is protected by his copyright 
so far as the performances go, but he 
cannot prevent the public from whistling 
his tunes, and he is guided by the tunes 
which the man in the street whistles. 
This man in the street has his own ideas, 
too. Take some of the old songs and you 
will see how he changes a phrase to suit 
him. ‘Suwanee River’ is rarely sung as 
Foster wrote it, and there are variations 
in ‘Sally in Our Alley,’ ‘Annie Laurie’ 
and many other songs.” 


Finding the Popular Taste 


The task of the musical comedy com- 
poser, as Mr. Kern sees it, is to write 
the tunes the public wants, and some- 
times, if he is wrong, the public corrects 
him. To illustrate this point, Mr. Kern 
relates a story about one of his works 
which had its preliminary performances 
in Philadelphia. Following the custom, 
the “hit” of the piece was played as the 
audience dispersed, but there was a glass 
partition at the back of the auditorium, 
and this prevented most of the audience 
from catching the last phrase of the 
song. However, most patrons supplied 
their own full close, and it was different 
from the end which Mr. Kern had writ- 


ten. The composer saw the merit of the 
simplified conclusion and changed his 
score, 


“It is from the dance hall that the 
composer of popular music gets his guid- 
ing rhythms,” he declares, “and it is the 
rhythm which rules the dance floor that 
makes the American musical comedy dis- 
tinctive. To describe this idiom as jazz 
is to use a misnomer, for if the term jazz 
is applied to the free improvisations of 
the familiar dance hall and cabaret en- 
semble, there is nothing new or distinc- 
tively American implied, for similar 
methods of improvisation have been used 
by the Gypsy orchestras of Europe for 


HE distinctive idiom in American musical comedy today comes 
from the rhythms of the dance halls and is the result of hysteria. 
This opinion is expressed by Jerome Kern, composer of many 
light musical successes, in the accompanying article, the third of a 
series based on an investigation by MUSICAL AMERICA of present- 


day musical comedy. 


Mr. Kern believes that the modern production reflects the popular 
taste, and declares that the composer, to be successful, must take his 


cues from the public. 


The composer, he says, must believe in his work and give the best 


that is in him. 
the successful musical comedy. 


“Sincerity in every department” is his formula for 


for Musieal Comedy in 


many years. It is in the rhythms fa- 
vored by the dancing public that we find 
the peculiar American quality or idiom, 
and this idiom is the result of hysteria.” 


Hysteria and the Dance 


To consider this hysteria, which psy- 
chologists tell us is the inevitable result 
of war, would be to go beyond the range 
of the present series of articles. It is 
sufficient to accept it and measure its 
influence upon the work of the lighter 
composers. The rhythm of the dance 
floor directs the creative impulse of the 
man who is concerned with musical com- 
edy, and if the situation rather suggests 
the ancient problem involving the prece- 
dence of the egg and the chicken, the 
solution of the problem is also beyond 
the limits of the discussion. 

“I never write romantic waltzes,” says 
Mr. Kern, “although personally I think 
the waltz form is the easiest to write. I 
will write waltzes when people dance to 
waltzes.” And from such a statement 
he proceeds to the assertion that if one 
wrote a comic opera in the style of Sulli- 
van it would create little interest. The 
public taste may be an accident, but it 
happens to coincide with the form of 
musical comedy made possible by the ma- 
terial which the producers find available, 
and “material” here embraces the per- 
formers who are to convey the ideas of 
librettist and composer to the public.. A 
more serious form of opéra comique 
would demand more accomplished artists. 
Mr. Kern expresses the hope that there 
will be a reaction against the present 
form of musical comedy; a_ reaction 
which will prepare the way for some- 
thing ketter than the average entertain- 
ment which finds Broadway receptive. 


Better Artists Wanted 


“Our musical comedy,” he contends, 
“derives nothing from Planquette, Cellier 
or Sullivan, but that does not mean that 
our composers can afford to ignore the 
models left by those composers. Their 
works must be studied, must be known, 
but the reason we cannot imitate them 
is that we no longer have artists capable 
of interpreting such works. We no 
longer have the trained singers. To a 
large extent the modern spirit of hustle 
is responsible. We cannot wait for long 


lalls 


arias, we have no patience with recita- 
tive. We have to take the short road to 
the song. A word or two, spoken, is a 
sufficient introduction. You must not 
bore the audience. That is the first com- 
mandment. If we had artists of a differ- 
ent quality, the form of musical comedy 
would ‘be entirely different. Then the 
public might demand the recitative and 
arla as it exists in the Savoy operas.” 

What Mr. Kern says in effect is: 
“Give us better artists and we’ll give you 
better musical comedies.” Here he 
touches upon what appears to be the crux 
of the situation, for, to the discerning 
patron, the average musical comedy of- 
fers a lame cast, bolstered up by one or 
two comedians, sometimes funny, some- 
times less successful. Mr. Kern sees the 
present unsatisfactory situation as a re- 
sult of the elimination of apprentices 
from the theater. He will find many to 
agree and many to disagree with him 
when he taxes unionism with the pres: 
ent ills, but it is for the impartial in- 
quirer to present his argument as he 
delivers it. 


“You Can't 


TW 





Keep a Good Girl 


Down” 


“There is nothing more stagnating or 
stultifying,” he says, “than the elimina- 
tion of apprentices, especially when it 
comes to dancing and chorus work, and, 
indeed, everything connected with the 
theater. Art has to suffer when we are 
restricted by labor unions and walking 
delegates. A chorus girl who is content 
to follow the work prescribed for her by 
the union to which she pays her annual 
fee will never become an artist. Of 
course there are exceptions. There are 
some girls who will rise, no matter what 
the difficulties they have to face. But, 
musical comedy, as we know it today, has 
survived in spite of handicaps, simply 
because the public has been satisfied. 
People now starring, drawing fabulous 
salaries, have no training, either dra- 
matic or musical, and they are distinctly 
inferior to the artists of two or three 
generations ago. Again I must say there 
are exceptions, but the manager can 
never make a star, the producer can 
never make a featured player. The 


[Continued on page 6] 








Chicago Hears Revival of Mascagni Opera 
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Cast of “L’Amico Fritz” at Ravinia Park: 
Armando Agnini, Tito Schipa, Giacomo 





Left to Right (Top Row)—Giordano Paltrinieri. 


Spadoni, Giuseppe Danise, Paolo Ananian. 


Wilfrid Pelletier; (Sitting)—Marion Telva, Gennaro Papi, Thalia Sabanieva, Flora 


Cingolani 


[Continued from page 1] 





Kingston as Lohengrin, Marion Telva as 
Ortrud, Mark Oster as Telramund, Louis 
D’Angelo as the King,-and Désiré De- 
frére as the Herald. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted. 

Friday night “Rigoletto” was given, 
with Giuseppe Danise in the title réle. 
Danise showed himself a fine musician, 
a superb vocalist, but he failed to move 
his audience. The characterization of 
the unhappy Jester, although sung with 
musical intelligence, was heavy from the 
dramatic standpoint. 

Giacomo Lauri-Volpi was in superb 
voice. Although he seems on the point 
of becoming a dramatic tenor, there are 
certain lyric réles that he can do well, 
and the Duke in “Rigoletto” is one of 


them. He seemed at last to have found 
the secret of carrying the glorious 
quality of his robust tones into his 


pianissimi, for he did this several times 
during the performance. It remains for 
him to do this in all of his soft tones, 
which often lack lustre. His pitch was 
more accurate in this performance than 
in any other of his Ravinia appearances 
thus far. 

Graziella Pareto’s voice was light and 
flutelike. The “Caro Nome” was as 
beautiful as I have ever heard it, the last 
high note hanging in the air after the 
singer had finished, like the tone of a 
silver bell. Ina Bourskaya was the 
Maddalena, and Virgilio Lazzari_ th: 
Sparafucile. Mr. Papi conducted. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT, 
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f ~ Science and F ine Art in Playing the Piano 


LeRoy B. Campbell Writes a Stimulating Volume on the Fundamental Problems of Tone and Velocity and Shatters the “Total 
Relaxation” Myth While Propounding a Theory of Weight Touch—New Treatise by George Woodhouse Maintains That 
Temperament, Originality and the Creative Faculty Are the Ultimate Deciding Factors in the Pianist’s Equipment— 
Mark Hambourg Publishes an Entertaining Exposition of Generalities About Piano Playing 


A Review by Sydney Dalton 


y} HREE 
piano playing and teach- 
ing are of particular in- 
terest. There is valuable 
advice and discussion in 
them, and the authors ap- 
proach the subjects from different angles. 
‘he most scientific of the three is by 
LeRoy B. Campbell, director of the War- 
ren Conservatory, Warren, Pa., and is 
entitled “The True Function of Relaxa- 


recent books on 





- tion in Piano Playing” (St. Louis: Art 


Publication Society). It is the work 
of an experienced teacher who has made 
a sincere effort to reduce to a science 
those principles of modern piano play- 
ing exemplified by the great artists and 
contained in the two fundamental prob- 
lems of tone and velocity. Briefiy, Mr. 
Campbell would substitute “weight,” de- 
rived from shoulders, triceps and biceps, 
for muscular contraction, involving inter- 
ference through’ the contraction of sym- 
pathetic muscies. This weight is of two 
kinds: lapsed weight, or weight under 
control, and swinging weight, or weight 
swung and at the same time controlled 
by the upper-arm and shoulder muscles. 

He begins with a discussion of the 
question of relaxation, and quotes ex- 
tensively from artists and pedagogues, 
all of whom agree that it is the crux of 
the problem and the one acquisition de- 
voutly to be wished; but, as he points 
out, “many writers who strive to tell us 
more than that ‘relaxation is important’ 
seem to have only a vague and imperfect 
idea of the application of relaxation to 
piano playing. One well-known artist 
wrote: ‘The student, when he plays, 
should be absolutely relaxed from his 
shoulders to his finger-tips.’ This em- 
phasizes again the importance of the 
idea of relaxation and that is all, for to 
be ‘absolutely relaxed’ when you play, 
‘from shoulder to finger-tip,’ is an im- 
possibility. This instruction is worse 
than none, since it is wrong.” Those who 
read extensively on piano playing and 
the voice frequently find this kind of 
loose statement, which Mr. Campbell 
rightly condemns. He says: ‘“Accord- 
ing to my conception of relaxation, the 
student, day by day, develops feeling, 
consciousness, realization of looseness— 
as opposed to firmness, in his brain.” 
He sums up this ideal in the sentence: 
“The minimum of muscular contraction 
with the maximum of controlled weight.” 
_Mr. Campbell passes next to a ques- 
tion in physics and considers the three 
classes of levers. He shows that the 
raised finger stroke is a third class lever; 
in which the power comes between the 
fulcrum and the weight to be moved 
(Fig. 1). This is the least advantageous 
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Fig. 1 


of all levers, for the power, no matter 
where applied, will always be more than 
the weight to be moved. It is, however, 
good for lightness and speed, though not 
for power. He points out that it requires 
bout two and a quarter ounces of power 
depress a key of the modern piano 
Without sounding any tone; to make a 
tone requires three and a half ounces, 
nd for the usual mf tone from five to 
eight ounces of pressure is exerted. But 
there is a law in physics that “action and 
reaction are equal and in opposite direc- 
tion.” That is to say that for every five 
r eight ounces of force exerted down- 
Ward there is a corresponding amount in 
‘he upward reaction. It follows that 
delicate muscles of the fingers, cap- 
of exerting only a few ounces of 
e, are unable to undertake the task 
Playing mf tones unaided. Lapsed 
tht and swinging weight, says Mr. 
ipbell, offer the best means of supply- 
this necessary addition. 
he whole problem is, as Mr. Campbell 
boints out, “to supply a force which will 
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Fig. 5 


take care of the reactions with the use 
of as little muscular contraction as pos- 
sible, especially in the forearm among 
the labyrinth of smaller articulating 
(finger) muscles.” He finds a conveni- 
ent illustration in the old manner of 
teaching octave playing. “The student is 
told to hold his arm still and, by lifting 
or bending the wrist back as far as pos- 
sible, to strike the keys. If a tone above 
‘yp’ is elicited in this manner one of two 
things will inevitably happen: either a 
muscular contraction making the wrist 
rigid must take care of the reaction, or 
the wrist will be raised or forced up.... 
To avoid these undesirable conditions 
the forearm should be undulated up and 
down by use of the larger upper-arm 
muscles. This motion of the forearm 
will swing the hands up and down, also 
furnishing power for all ordinary oc- 
taves from ‘p’ to ‘f.’. In this manner of 
playing octaves the thrown hand fur- 
nishes the power to elicit the required 
tone, while the rise and fall (or undula- 
tion) of the forearm furnishes ample 
force or moving weight with which to 
oversome the reaction. The hand motion 
now becomes an effect, not a cause; the 
hand is acted upon, not acting.” 

He summarizes his weight touch con- 
tention in this sentence: ‘“‘With a mod- 
erate tone a lapse of weight at the wrist 
joint will take care of the reaction; with 
a louder tone a swinging weight is neces- 
sary; with a still louder tone (large 
chords) the swinging weight is supple- 
mented by the triceps muscles, which pull 
the wrist end of the forearm down and 
thus hold the wrist in position, or, in 
other words, take care of the larger re- 
action.” 

This makes a lever of the first class 
of the playing mechanism (Fig. 2) the 


Power 


_ ms muscle /its up. 
_— 


fulcrum 


Weight 
Fig. 2 
most effective of the three classes of 


levers. “The lifting of the arm across 
this fulcrum at the wrist pries the set 
fingers into the keys, and for one pound 
of energy spent, approximately two 
pounds of playing energy is obtained.” 

Chapter four is devoted to “Causes of 
the Condition Known as ‘Sympathetic 
Contraction of the Muscles,’” and Mr. 
Campbell shows the baleful effects of 
calling upon the weaker muscles to per- 
form tasks for which they are not fitted. 

In his consideration of “The Laws 
Governing the Making of Good Tone,” 
Mr. Campbell is not led into the fallacies 
of many modern piano teachers who con- 
tend that it is a purely physical act 
in which the mind or soul—or whatever 
quality it is—of the artist is not con- 
cerned, a subject discussed at length by 
George Woodhouse in a book considered 
herewith. He gives the technique of a 
good tone production and presumably 
leaves its subtler considerations to the 


artist. He traces convincingly the growth 
of the modern piano technique from the 
days when no weight was needed, or pos- 
sible—with the clavichord and harpsi- 
chord—to the first of the great modern 
virtuosos, men like Rubinstein and Liszt, 
who broke with tradition. 

Mr. Campbell makes a strong and un- 
usual appeal for the teaching of non- 
legato before taking up legato. He quotes 
Josef Lhevinne’s remark that “mentally, 
legato is the most subtle, the most diffi- 
cult factor musically of anything in 
piano study,” and adds that, “on the 
other hand, non-legato is the open door 
to speed and nimbleness, since the flexor 
muscle is taught to relax instantly after 
tone is produced.” Elsewhere, dealing 
with the question of relaxation, he says: 
“As a matter of scientific fact, recently 
brought to light by the most improved 
photographic apparatus, the finger in 
rapid motion is given by the flexor 
muscle an initial drive which lasts ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the distance of 
the finger’s motion, while the resulting 
momentum sends the finger on its way 
over the remaining three-fourths of its 
course.” This is illustrated in Fig 3: 
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“‘a-b” is the distance covered in the initial 
drive, which carries the finger with the 
key down the balance of the distance, 
to “c.” The rebounding key brings the 
finger back up to ‘“d.” 

There is much excellent advice and 
explanation in this book, and Mr. Camp- 
bell has shattered the “total relaxation” 
myth, substituting a mental realization 
of looseness, which he carefully explains. 
He also shows the fallacy of the very 
high finger stroke. There are debat- 
able points in the theory of weight touch, 
as applied, for instance, to rapid legato 
playing, but all the author’s arguments 
are stimulating and thought-provoking. 


“Creative Technique” 


N his book on “Creative Technique” 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
Woodhouse, an English musi- 
clan, comes to grips with the modern 
school of scientific technical training 
and attempts to show that temperament, 
originality and the creative faculty are 
the ultimate deciding factors in the 
pianist’s equipment (as in that of the 
artist in other lines) and cannot be ac- 
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counted for, explained or reproduced by 
any purely mechanical training or physi- 
cal deduction. With this contention he 
links a statement that all progress or 
changes in the art of the piano virtuoso 
are dictated, not by the teachers or even 
the pianists, but by the composers. ‘The 
pioneers of the new teaching,” he says, 
“are convinced that they have lifted 
pianoforte pedagogy out of the supersti- 
tious age into an enlightened twentieth 
century...... Technique considered as 
mere dexterity-mechanism probably at- 
tained its maximum development in the 
virtuoso-schools of Thalberg and his con- 
temporaries...... The evolution of piano- 
forte playing consequently moves on 
parallel lines with that of musical com- 
position. We shall trace it in vain if 
we proceed to a study of the text books 
of Couperin and C. P. E. Bach down to 
present day authorities.” Later he caps 
his argument with the statement that 
“change and not continuity (is) the law 
of evolution in art.” 

Mr. Woodhouse disputes the claim of 
those teachers of today who believe that 
weight-touch is the panacea for all 
pianistic ills. Beauty and temperament, 
the qualities of chief importance, cannot 
be reduced to methods and formulas. In 
the chapter on “Real Duration” he in- 
quires into the aesthetics of piano play- 
ing and its physchological factors in a 
manner that is of utmost interest to all 
musicians. Beginning the chapter on 
“Creative Imagination” are these words: 
“Once the psychology of music _ is 
grasped, the problem of touch solves it- 
self. The duality of music has its corre- 
spondence in technique. There is a mere 
note technique which suffices to play the 
instrument, and the musical technique 
which. ..transcends it.” 

On the strength of this statement, 
which no artist will dispute, Mr. Wood- 
house proceeds to a rather sweeping 
denunciation of modern methods of piano 
teaching. His contention that the mys- 
teries of touch cannot be solved 
mechanically is justified. No teaching 
can produce those qualities which are 
the missing link between the mere tech- 
nician and the rea! artist, any more than 
a system of instruction in literature and 
the art of writing can produce a Shake- 
speare. He is right in contending that 
those enthusiasts who claim that modern 
teachers—especially the weight-touch 
adherents—have reduced the question of 
touch to one of mechanics are going too 
far. Nevertheless it would be at least 
equally harmful if the reader, agreeing 
with Mr. Woodhouse in this, were to con- 
clude ‘that the old methods of finger 
training, combined with a reliance on 
inspiration and natural musical endow- 
ment, were the sole requirements to pro- 
duce the present day pianist. 

The student will find inspiration and 
sound artistic advice in this little book. 
The chapters on “Temperament” and 
“Interpretation” are sane and. well 
reasoned. The pianist who gains control 
of his instrument through control of 
his playing mechanism—and the modern 
teacher has gone far ahead of h‘s pre- 
decessors in this—will find himself in a 
position to realize, in his playing, the 
statement in the last paragraph of Mr. 
Woodhouse’s book: “In complete self- 
surrender lies the secret of self-expres- 
sion; and in these moments of intimate 
and privileged fellowship a new beauty 
may be revealed.” 


How Hambourg Does It 


ARK HAMBOURG’S “How to Play 
the Piano” is the of book on 
music that appeals to a 


sort 


always wide 
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Musical Comedy Today 
Follows Public Taste 
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public does it, and so the public is respon- 
sible for the present conditions.” 

On the creative side Mr. Kern also 
sees factors which retard the best devel- 
opment of musical comedy. “Some of 
the young composers who might write 
good musical comedies are attracted by 
the mechanical reproducing instruments, 
the player-piano and the phonograph. 
Returns from phonograph records to the 
aspiring composer are fabulous. Instead 
of writing because he has a musical idea 
to express, his efforts are directed to- 
wards turning out work which will meet 
with the approval of the phonograph 
jury or committee. Then, in the revues, 
a good deal of music of uncommon qual- 
ity is lost because of the kaleidoscopic 














sincerity in every department there must 
be failure. The actors must play their 
parts sincerely. The audience has to ‘be- 
lieve in the work, and they won’t believe 
when they know the characters on the 
stage or the author and composer are 
fooling them.” 





Witherspoon Sails to 
Arrange Opera Débuts 
for Pupils in Europe 
































New Books on Piano Art 
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audience. There are numberless students 
who are constantly seeking some royal 
(and easy) road to success, and when 
they see a book with such a title, bear- 
ing the name of a distinguished pianist, 
they read it with avidity, convinced that 
if Mr. Hambourg did it this way they 
have only to follow his instructions to 
gain the same end. That “How to Play 
the Piano” is interesting is undeniable; 
that it has anything of real value to the 
serious student is doubtful. But if it is 
considered as an entertaining exposition 
of generalities dealing with piano play- 
ing it may be read with pleasure, and 
possibly with some profit. A passage 
on page 87, chosen at random, illustrates 
the author’s habit of writing in vague, 
general terms: “In melody, tone should 
be caressed out of the piano, melting 
one note into another by an undulating 
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Chopin’s Ballade in A Flat (Fig. 4). 
The fingering above is one frequently 
used; that below is Mr. Hambourg’s 
version. “In passages where there are 
big intervals between the _ successive 
notes,” he continues, “I use whichever 
fingers fall easiest within the radius of 
each gap.” His fingering of a passage 
from Rubinstein’s Concerto in D Minor 
(Fig. 5) is an illustration of this. 

It is doubtful if the pupil will find 
anything of value to him in these ex- 
amples. It may be possible and con- 
venient for an artist of Mr. Hambourg’s 
caliber, with a highly developed tech- 
nique, to use such fingering, but for 
those of average ability its awkwardness 
more than counteracts its theoretical 
advantage. 

Part Two is devoted to extracts from 
five finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, 
thirds and octaves as practiced by the 
author, and contains much excellent ma- 
terial and advice. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Let me for a moment return to the 
gallant 500 who charged upon the au- 
dition committee for the Stadium con- 
certs and went down in solid ranks. It 
may hearten a few of them to know that 
some of the greatest men and women 
that we have read of were conspicuous 
failures at the start. 

Kikero—not Sissero, as Cicero is al- 
ways called in the schools—came down to 
us through all time as one of the great- 





est orators Rome had, yet he was a 
lamentable failure at the start. So, by 
the bye, was the great Greek orator 


Demosthenes, another whose reputation 
has lasted through the centuries. Julius 
Caesar, still remembered, was an epilep- 
tic and despaired of in his youth. 

In our own times, a man who failed 
in everything he undertook became the 
general who won the Civil War and then 
was elected President when he made 
another failure. That was Ulysses S. 
Grant. And right in our own times, we 
have the instance of Enrico Caruso, who 
when he started was despaired of by 
his own teacher, got eleven lire for his 
first four performances and even when 
he first came to this country was looked 
upon as raw, crude, heavy, ill-dressed. 
His methods were severely criticized at 
the start. Later he became the greatest 
singer in Italian opera the world over. 

If you are a failure in something you 
undertook, it is better to be a very rotten 
one, because then there is hope that you 
may be a genius in something else. 

* * x 

Writing of genius reminds me that 
most of the musical great ones showed 
their talent at a very early age. Josef 
Hofmann had made a sensation in Eu- 
rope and attracted the attention of the 
illustrious Rubinstein before he was 
seven years of age, and when he was 
nine made a sensational début at the 
Metropolitan. 

Fritz Kreisler, you know, who I be- 
lieve is a year younger than Hofmann, 
won a gold medal at the Vienna Con- 
servatory before he was ten, and at 
twelve took the Paris Prix de Rome. 

Verdi before he was fifteen had com- 
posed a symphony. By the bye, there is 
a young Italian who before he was eleven 
has just composed an oratorio which is 
highly spoken of. Liszt was also a boy 
rodigy. Beethoven showed he was a 
genius before he was five. Some of his 
music was published before he was 
twelve. So did Saint-Saéns. 

Mozart played the clavichord at four 
ears of age and wrote compositions that 

re still in existence. When he was nine 

IS symphonies were being played in 
ondon, and he published six sonatas. 
‘wo years later he conducted his own 
ompositions in Vienna at the court, and 
vas not fourteen when one of his operas 
vas produced in Milan. By the time he 
vas sixteen he had produced four operas, 
hirteen symphonies and two cantatas. 
le was not much over thirty when he 
led, very poor. 

On the other hand, I could quote a 

imber of musicians, writers, scientists, 

ho did not display much ability till 

ey were well on in years, when possibly 

ley had reached their second childhood. 
* + 


What will become of those 500 who 
ive received such a mental shock and 
doubt are today writhing in disap- 


pointment? A few will come to some- 
thing, undoubtedly. As I said, they prob- 
ably presented themselves before they 
were ready for a début. Among the 
women some will acquire a certain rep- 
utation, make a fair living. A majority 
will get married and graciously employ 
their musical talent in singing or play- 
ing to their babies, having fulfilled the 
highest duty that a woman can perform. 

Some will no doubt take to teaching, 
for, as a wag once said: “They can or 
they can’t. Those who can’t—teach!” 

Anyway all of them will have benefited 
by their application to music, by their 
ambition to shine. Perhaps a good many 
did not realize that to be filled up with 
a love and appreciation of music is not 
sufficient. Nature may have denied the 
power to express. 

ak * * 


Henry T. Finck, the veteran philos- 
opher and music critic, has recently writ- 
ten entertainingly of the simple life 
which Mme. Farrar is leading in her new 
country home, devoting herself to rais- 
ing ducks and chickens and growing veg- 
etables for home consumption. Accord- 
ing to Henry, she says: “This is the 
life.” It certainly is a contrast to the 
life she has been leading for a number 
of years in the operatic world. 

Meanwhile, reports have come to hand 
that she has endeavored to make ar- 
rangements for appearances in Berlin 
and Paris. Her efforts to reach Berlin 
do not appear to have been very suc- 
cessful, possibly because, with the condi- 
tion of the mark, it would take the en- 
tire capital of the Reichsbank to pay 
her salary. Things in Paris looked a 
little more favorable till irreconcilables 
there recalled her friendship for the 
Kaiser and the Crown Prince when she 
was at the opera in Berlin and so have 
protested against her appearance. 

She has always had an ambition to 
shine in the big opera houses abroad and 
that is why when her old friend Tosca- 
nini left us and went back to Italy, she 
followed him to Milan and endeavored 
to make an arrangement with him by 
which she was to star under his man- 
agement. She was not successful because 
Toscanini frowned on the enterprise. 

Personally, I think that she should 
have an opportunity abroad simply for 
the reason that, while her voice has not 
the freshness of former years, as an 
artist she is now unquestionably in her 
prime and far superior to most of the 
prime donne who are now disporting 
themselves in the European capitals with 
admitted success. 

La Geraldine may content herself for 
a time with concert tours in this country, 
for they are profitable from a financial 
standpoint, and wherever she has been 
she has had a fine reception. But the 
lure of the footlights of the opera will 
undoubtedly prove too much for her, 
and that she yearns to return to the 
boards where she achieved so many 
triumphs is natural. It is not my opin- 
ion that she will ever go back to the 
Met., all stories to the contrary notwith- 
standing. It is very certain that the 
feelers that were put out in that direc- 
tion were not authorized by Gatti. On 
that point we have a denial that is 
“official.” 

Anyway it would be a good thing if 
she could anpear at some of the Euro- 
pean opera houses, not alone on her own 
account, but because through the artistic 
assistance that she received from Tos- 
canini when he was with us, and also 
from her old friend ’Tonio Scotti and 
through her experience at the Metropoli- 
tan she is today one of the greatest art- 
ists on the operatic stage. She would un- 
doubtedlv be recognized as such abroad 


and in this way make the road easier 
for other American singers. The one 
thine that would militate most against 


her being able to make satisfactory ar- 
rangements is the poverty-stricken con- 
dition of the European onvera houses. 
which would make it virtually impossible 
for them to accede to her ideas as to 
remuneration. 

* * * 

From time to time I have told you of 
the fine recention our talented Ameri- 
cans are getting everywhere in Europe, 
which reminds me that I recentlv re- 
ceived from Berlin a letter from Egon 
Sohnlin. Herr Séhnlin writes me that 
he has read with great pleasure what 
I wrote about the Berlin suecess of some 
Americans. but he says I omitted the 
guest performances of Eleanor Sawyer 
in the Deutsches Opernhaus and also 
the remarkable accomplishment of Egon 
Laurian, an American baritone. Lau- 
rian made his first annvearance in two 
performances of the Verdi “Requiem” 
with the Scheinpflug Choir under Arnold 
Ebel. He later sang the “Kreuzstab” 
cantata of Bach with the same chorus 


and chamber orchestra from the Phil- 
harmonie, and lastly two performances 
of the “Creation” also with the Phil- 
harmonie Orchestra in the Philharmonie. 
Séhnlin concludes by saying that it 
would seem that really good American 
voices are being well received in Berlin. 
* * * 


Conditions in Europe, which I have 
also referred to from time to time as 
not being of such a character as to in- 
duce many to go over there, are still 
pretty bad. Just got a very informing 
and interesting letter from my good 
friend, Christiaan Kriens, well known 
here as a conductor, musician and com- 
poser of merit. 

Kriens went over with his wife and 
children to Haarlem, Holland, to visit 
his old father who was in a bad way. 
Contrary to general opinion that the 
Hollanders take care of those who have 
served them faithfully, it seems that the 
venerable Herr Kriens, after serving 
over forty-five years in a_ responsible 
position and having everything in good 
shape was coolly displaced for a younger 
man. 

Kriens writes further that they don’t 
like Europe at all. Everything seems 
old, musty, inefficient and very expen- 
sive—no opportunities, no money. But 
he exclaims: ‘America is God’s country. 
It is a privilege to be in America and 
to be able to work there.” He thinks 
Europe is doomed. No doubt he feels 
the conditions there all the more, as he 
reports awful heat waves, no summer 
places and no baths even. 

* * * 





’Tonio Scotti sends me word again on 
the fourth of July from Naples. His 
message comes on a_ beautifully illu- 
minated card showing the water front 
at Napoli with Vesuvius in the distance 
belching out smoke. In the center of 
the picture is the old castle now used 
as a military barracks. Looking out on 
this old castle is the Hotel Vesuf where 
Caruso passed away and was able to 
look upon the little restaurants in front 
of the castle where he made some of his 
first attempts. Curious, isn’t it, that 
he should have died almost in the very 
place where he began his wonderful 
career! 

cK * a 

By the bye, not only was la Geraldine 

virtually turned down when she tried to 


get an engagement in Berlin, but it 
seems that the monarchists barred 
Frieda Hempel. They accused her of 
being unfaithful to Germany. As she 


said with tears, she has been welcome 
everywhere, particularly in London. 
She was invited to Paris but refused to 
go, but in the country of her birth she 
cannot sing, and “there is no one who 
will right the wrong done me,” cries she. 

She certainly has been very unjustly 
treated. During the war when here she 
conducted herself with exemplary pro- 
priety, but she was accused of being a 
German spy, for which there was abso- 
lutely no justification whatever. Then 
trouble came with the Germans because 
in a performance at the Metropolitan 
of “The Daughter of the Regiment,” in 
the course of the rédle as part of the 
stage action she had to kiss the French 
flag. This was reported to Germany 
without any statement to explain the 
situation and no end of prejudice re- 
sulted, which it seems has not yet died 
down. 

Why they even went so far in Berlin 
as to print a story that she had wrapped 
herself in a French flag and addressed 
a mass meeting here while the war was 
on. Of course, there was no truth what- 
ever in such a despicable falsehood. 

However, her popularity in this coun- 
try continues. Her last season here was 
the most successful of all. So she can 
always return to us and be assured of 
a generous welcome. 

k * x 

However, some of our operatic artists 
are not alone those who have to suffer 
from prejudice. Even the great Pade- 


rewski is not free. At the very time 
that he was receiving an enthusiastic 
welcome in London and Paris, particu- 


larly in the latter city where he gave 
several performances for charity, stories 
were being circulated in the press to the 
effect that when he had been ‘sounded 
with respect to undertaking a tour in 
Mexico. he had asked such extravagant 
terms that the idea was abandoned. 

Another story stated that he had 
asked these terms because his wife did 
not want to go to Mexico. Then a third 
story appeared to the effect that after 
he had demanded these terms and they 
had been refused. he had started over- 
tures himself, which action was severely 
commented upon. 


As a matter of fact, all who know 


Paderewski and his really self-sacrific- 
ing spirit realize that money means 
nothing to him except he can devote it 
to gratifying his patriotic and naturally 
generous instinct. His liberality to all 
those who have any claim on him what- 
ever has long been known. His do- 
nations to every worthy enterprise that 
has appealed to him have been princely, 
and then it must never be forgotten 
that he sacrificed his entire fortune to 
the cause of his beloved Poland and more 
than that went with hat in hand begging 
from the rich for more money during 
the war when he was with us. 
. ££ = 


A few years ago I was a guest of 
those very distinguished artists, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rouland in their fine studio on 
the upper West Side. Rouland, you 
know, is one of our leading portrait 
painters. In the studio I stood for a 
long time admiring a wonderful picture 
he had painted of the late William 
Winter, the renowned dramatic critic of 
the New York Tribune, for a generation. 

During the course of the evening’s 
entertainment, I was introduced to a 
full-blooded Indian, a chief of the Mo- 
hawk tribe, who gave me his name as 
Os-Ke-Non-Ton. He sang a number of 
the songs of his people and also some 
other music. His voice was powerful. 
He sang with considerable expression, 
though the tone to me at the time ap- 
peared to be a little harsh. However, 
he was greatly applauded and encour- 
aged to go on. 

Now I read that our friend the Mo- 
hawk has given a song recital in Lon- 
don. The press spoke of his voice as 
“weirdly expressive.” The critic of the 
London Daily Telegraph regrets that the 
chief had developed his technique in 
New York, which the critic said “is a 
thousand pities.” 

Evidently that critic doesn’t know that 
we have some of the finest music teach- 
ers of the world in New York, ‘but one 
must forgive an English critic anything 
and everything. He simply cannot help 
it when it comes to anything American 
in the way of art or music or even liter- 
ature. They have so long regarded us 
as savages that they cannot realize that 
we are outdistancing the world in the 
field of culture. 

However, one cannot blame them, form 
about all they know of Americans are 
the new rich that go over there and 
hand out five-dollar bills to bell boys. 
Then the English go to the movies, where 
they derive their ideas of American life 
and American society from the vagaries 
of Charlie Chaplin and the insinuating 
grace of sweet Mary Pickford. 

If Os-Ke-Non-Ton wants to make a 
real hit in London, he should not appear 
in evening dress, but in war paint, with 


all his native feathers: Then they’ll 
acclaim him as a wonder! 
* * & 

Josef Stransky, ex-conductor of the 

New York Philharmonic and now con- 


ductor of the new State Symphony Or- 
chestra, has returned from Europe. He 
says that he has come back early to 
get things in shape for rehearsals for 
the orchestra and also for the Wagnerian 
Opera Company, of which he is to be 
guest conductor. 

Josef refers to the great success he 
had in Spain not only as concert but 
opera conductor. You know that the 
Spaniards had not heard Wagner’s “The 
Flying Dutchman” till he gave it to 
them. 


He also made a great success at 
3aden-Baden at the Mozart Festival, 
where he was the sole conductor. He 


thinks the success of that festival will 
make Baden-Baden the Bayreuth of Mo- 
zart, especially as Salzburg has aban- 
doned its contemplated festival. 

In a recent interview he made one very 
suggestive reference when, in speaking 
of the new State Symphony Orchestra, 
he said: “The orchestra was born out 
of the idealism of musicians who wanted 


an organization on the same basis as 
the Philharmonic has been from 1842 
until 1909.” 


This, no doubt. was intended as a direct 
slap as to what happened to that orches- 
tra after 1909. It probably refers to 
the fact that under the old constitution 
of the Philharmonic, the organization 
was really a co-operative body playing 
for years without much financial suc- 
cess. In fact. it used to be said that 
at the end of the season the extras who 
were hired from time to time got more 
money than those who played regularly 
in the orchestra all through the season. 

However. Josef should not kick, for 
he had a pretty good job of it till they 
declined to renew his contract. 


[Continued on page 8] F 
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How long idealism will hold the new 
orchestra together unless the financial-re- 
sults are adequate remains to be seen. 
These are hard times, especially for 
musicians whose pay anyhow is not over- 
much, and then there is the rising cost 
of living. However, most of them will 
be able to congratulate themselves that 
they will attain to the happiness of not 
being subject to an income tax. 

In one of his announcements Josef 
tells us that his new State Orchestra will 
give programs of sterling value and will 
pay special attention to the new school 
of English composers, which, to his 
mind, is the leading one in our time. 
Finally, concludes Josef, the new or- 
ganization has a great mission in our 
country in bringing operatic literature 
to people hitherto denied the glories of 
immortal master-works. This reference 
is particularly to Mozart. 

Well, we will all wish Josef good luck 
in the new enterprise. Anyway the di- 
rectors of the Philharmonic will realize 
that Josef is very much alive and did 
not depart from the artistic life of this 
country when they gracefully dropped 
him. 

ok ok ok 

One of our most public-spirited and 
cultured multi-millionaires is George 
Eastman of Rochester the kodak king, 
who has built a wonderful auditorium 
in Rochester, to which is added a music 
school. He has given largely to the 
cause of musical education and is inter- 
ested in developing an opera school. He 
recently said that to stimulate and en- 
courage the knowledge of music in this 
country is better than building a col- 
lege stadium for athletics. Music he 
regards as far above football, baseball 
and running as the brain is above the 
feet. 

Not to be behind friend George comes 
Max Rabinoff, who some time ago started 


Woven nictnetente 


ulti! | ; 


on Stony Point on the Hudson an enter- 
prise in the nature of an opera’ school, 
which is to be more comprehensive than 
anything hitherto attempted in this coun- 
try. Not only will there be a large 
auditorium with a regular stage, but 
there will be studios for the painting 
of scenery, fine accommodation for living 
for the students. In fact, Max is going 
to show us that it will not be necessary 
to go to Europe for an operatic educa- 
tion. 

Well, for that matter, we have had a 
number of very competent operatic 
teachers here—I could give you a long 
list of them. The great trouble has been 
that while we have any amount of op- 
eratic talent, any number of good teach- 
ers, there has been outside some three or 
four operatic companies including the 
Metropolitan, the Chicago company and 
the San Carlo, inadequate opportunity 
for our talent, so it had to seek it abroad. 
That much must be conceded. Then 
there is always the old glamor of a for- 
eign reputation. But the main trouble, 
in my judgment, is the lack of opera 
houses, although a good many theaters 
have that high-sounding title, most of 
them have been turned into homes for 
the movies. 

We have not yet developed a love for 
opera such as exists in Italy, Germany 
and to some extent in France and Eng- 
land. Turning out talent is excellent in 
its way, however, and so Max is to be 
congratulated on his enterprise. 

of ok a 


At the time of the trouble at Amherst 
University, where the President and 
some ten of the leading professors re- 
signed because they could not agree with 
the trustees as to the conduct of that 
estimable institution, I took occasion to 
speak in general terms of the poor estate 
of music in nearly all our universities 
and colleges. 

Then I said that in my experience if 
a young student at any of these so called 
homes of learning were to take an in- 
terest in music he would be looked upon 
as a “sissy.” 

I have received several letters indors- 


ing what I said, but one letter from my 
much honored friend, Professor Dickin- 
son of Oberlin, is a letter of protest. As 
he requests me not to print it, I am de- 
barred from giving it the space that I 
would like. 

However, friend Dickinson is in a fa- 
vored position, as the music department 
of Oberlin is one of the best in the coun- 
try. In fact, it is known to be the largest 
and most remunerative department in 
that university, which you know was 
founded years ago by public spirited 
people from Connecticut as a training 
school to educate ministers who could 
work in the cause of freeing the Negro 
from slavery. 

Oberlin has had a very distinguished 
career and has sent out any number of 
alumni who have done fine work. But 
as one swallow will not assuage the 
thirst of a man accustomed to a wet 
diet, so Oberlin will not meet the issue 
for the simple reason that it is one of 
the few great exceptions. 

Of the letters which I have received 
from students and also from professors 
indorsing what I wrote, let me quote 
from one which comes from a student 
who was at Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa. This student writes: 

“T have been very much discouraged 
with musical and artistic appreciation 
there. The general topic of conversation 
among the students is athletics, while 
our faculty seems to lay far more stress 
upon football than upon the scholastic 
standing of the college. 

“Our students, both men and women, 
will march through the rain to the ath- 
letic field, but they would certainly find 
the weather too inclement if a symphony 
concert were scheduled for the same 
place and at the same time. 

“Because of my great interest in all 
the arts, and my freedom of speech, I 
have very freauently been called a ‘sissy’ 
and have received all manner of ridicule. 
I go frequently to athletic meets but 


- cannot in‘erest myself in such pastime 


as much as most of my fellow students 
can. 


“Your dissertation upon the subject 


will certainly be received with gratitude 
by all such as myself and much more 
agitation is necessary if our students are 
to become appreciative of the value of 


good music.” 
- ok 7 * 


During the summer time all kinds of 
crazy things are taken up by the press 
to make people forget the heat, so you 
need not wonder when the papers dis- 
cuss the problem as to the ten best books 
for a desert island and then supplement 
that by an open forum for suggestions 
as to the ten best women for the desert 
island. 

The New York Times, commenting on 
this, graciously gave its readers full per- 
mission to go as far as they liked with 
the first nine women, but for the sake of 
those who preferred a balanced nation, 
it prayed for the reservation of the tenth 
place for ‘“Fenella, the dumb girl of 
Portici.” 

This opera you probably know under 
the name of ‘“Masaniello,” though it was 
originally produced under the title of 
“The Dumb Girl.” It told of the revolt 
of the fishermen on the Molo at Naples 
against the government of the time. 

One of the last performances of that 
opera in this country took place at old 
Niblo’s Gardens on Broadway. The role 
of the dumb girl is always played by 
a danseuse. 

I shall always remember that produc- 
tion, for in the effort to support the dis- 
tinguished artists who were engaged, 
who have now passed out, and who in- 
cluded Baccei, a lively little Italian tenor, 
Sussini, a gigantic Italian basso, and 
Carlberg, noted German conductor, also 
a noted critic, I was finally forced to sell 
out the principal part of my property, 
to wit, a span of horses, a Jersey cow, 
a litter of pigs and a dachshund, says 


hk — 


The Sycamore String Quartet—Further Adventures 


wi By George Hager ' 
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YOu VIOLA PLAYERS 
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FELLOWS WANT To HAVE A 
QUARTET TO-NIGHT CALL 
OFF THIS WILD ANimaL !! 
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They Try Their Luck at a Brahms Quartet 


No. 4—Andrew Tries to Get His 


Cello Safely 


Past the Neighbor’s 


Inquisitive Dog 





Northampton Students’ Choir and Or- 
chestra in Annual Concert 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., July 30.—The 
annual concert of the Northampton 
School of Music Pedagogy was given in 
the school hall on July 19, when the stu- 
dents’ choir and orchestra appeared in 
an attractive program. Conducted by 
James D. Price, the choir sang numbers 
by Bossi, Wagner, Rubinstein and Tchai- 
kovsky, and Victor L. F. Rebmann led 
the orchestral forces in the Intermezzo 
from Luigini’s “Ballet Egyptien,” a 
Minuet by Schubert and other pieces. 
Rinaldo Schenoni, tenor, who has been 
singing in Italy, was heard in a program 
which included arias from “Samson and 
Delilah” and “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” and piano duets were played by 
Dr. Carroll Pratt and Mrs. Pratt. Dr. 
Pratt, who is of Harvard, is one of the 
lecturers to the advanced classes this 
year. For the present session of the 


musie school there are 175 students, 
more than double the number of a few 
years ago. 
Blue Grass, Iowa Town of 200, Organizes 
Orchestra 

CHARLES City, Iowa, July 28.—The 
town of Blue Grass, Iowa, with a popu- 
lation of only 200 persons, has a com- 
munity orchestra which was organized 
by Rev. Norman Kunkel and his wife. 
Community dances are held under the 
supervision of the church in the com- 
munity house, moving pictures shown, 
and home talent plays performed. 

3ELLE CALDWELL. 





Frances Hall, pianist, who made a 
successful début in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, last season, has gone under the 
management of Charles Drake and wil! 
play again in New York in November, 
She is a pupil of Ernest Hutcheson, 


Music in Parks a Summer Attraction in 
Flint, Mich. 

FLINT, MIcH., July 28.—The Chevrolet 
Band, under the leadership of Newton C. 
Holden, has been giving the park con- 
certs on Wednesday nights and Sunday 
afternoons. The band is composed of 
thirty-five members, and its playing at- 
tracts large crowds. The Scotch Pipers’ 
Band is also giving park concerts. 

W. W. NORTON. 


TRENTON, N. J. 

July 28.—Alvah Hart, cornet; Harry 
Sheetz, trombone, and Mildred Scarbor- 
ough, piano, appeared as soloists at the 
Greenwood Avenue M. E. Church on 
Sunday, July 22, playing an arrangement 
of the “Miserere” scene from ‘“Trova- 
tore.” This trio also appeared that after- 
-aon in several numbers at the Municipal 
Colony, Mr, Hart is conductor of the 





Sunday-school Orchestra, which, unde! 
his skillful leadership, has shown marked 
progress. FRANK L. GARDINER. 





Bonelli Leaves for Italy 


Having completed a tour of the United 
States and Cuba with the San Carlo 
Opera Company, Richard Bonelli, bari 
tone, left for Italy this week by th 
Conte Rossi with Mrs. Bonelli (Pauli: 
Cornely.\. They will remain abroad ti 
next spring. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

July 27.—The Kilbourn Quartet gav 
a recital in Kilbourn Hall recently fo) 
the summer students at the Eastma: 
School of Music. The concert was als 
open to the general public. The wel! 
played program included Beethoven’ 
Quartet, Op. 18, No. 1; Borodine’s Quar 
tet, No. 2, in D, and a group of shorté 
numbers. M. E. WILL. 
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CHOIRS ACTIVE IN HAVANA 





Schola Cantorum Is New Organization 
Under Leadership of Valles 


HAVANA, July 25.—A Schola Can- 
torum has been founded. in Havana 
under the efficient leadership of Carlos 
M. Valles. The new organization has 
already a large number of members, and 
will start rehearsals immediately. Mr. 
Valles expects to give a series of concerts 
next winter. He is also the conductor 
of the Orfeo Catala, a choral organ- 
ization formed by members of the Cata- 
lonian Club. 

This choir was heard in a recent con- 
cert at the Capitolio Theater, in a pro- 
gram which included Morera’s “Dry 
Leaves” and the Galician ballad, “Black 
Shadow,” by Juan Montes. These num- 
bers were admirably given, and aroused 
warm applause. Paquita Elias, colora- 
tura soprano, sang the “Shadow Song” 
from “Dinorah.” 

_Antonio Paoli, tenor, and Jose Echaniz, 
pianist, have given several concerts in 
Cienfuegos and other cities. 

NENA BENITEZ. 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


July 28.—Five thousand persons 
gathered in Southside Park here recent- 
ly and listened to a concert given by 
the Endicott-Johnson Workers’ Band as- 
sisted by three singers, Domenico Russo, 
tenor; Mrs. Russo, soprano, and Hal 
Pierson. They sang mostly arias from 


Italian operas, and it was encouraging 
to note that while the audience was 





‘“‘Infallible Method of Memorizing’’ 


largely made up of working people who 
as a rule do not attend operatic concerts, 
they applauded the singers cordially, 
and their comments after the concert 
were such as to indicate that they haa 
derived a great deal of enjoyment from 





it. J. A. MALETTE. 

International Festival League to Be 
Reorganized 

The International Festival League, 


an American organization which aims 
to promote the interest of native musi- 
cians, held a meeting at its headquarters 
at 112 East Fifty-ninth Street on July 
16, when plans for the reorganization 


of the league were discussed by Hugo 
Goerlitz. It is planned to organize a 
chorus and to send 500 picked singers 
to participate in the London Exhibition 
in the summer of 1924 and the Phila- 
delphia Sesquicentennial Exhibition in 
1926. At some future date an inter- 
national music festival is projected. 
The league’s first president was the late 
Henry F. Gillig, founder of the Amer- 
ican Exchange, London, and the late 
Alexander Bremer was a former treas- 
urer. Alexander M. Bremer, son of the 
latter and vice-commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, later succeeded to the office. 





Visiting summer students who are 
taking special music courses in New 
York were entertained by the Musicians’ 
Club of New York at a reception at its 
club rooms on Madison Avenue this 
week. 
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Group of Music Teachers in San Diego Who Took a Recent Normal Course in the 


Dunning System of Study. 
Doris Stanley, Mrs. C. R. 
Fay Carr. Seated: 
Boss, and Edith Turner 


AN DIEGO, CAL., July 28.—A nor- 
mal course in the Dunning system of 
music study has been completed by sev- 
eral San Diego music teachers, who will 
receive diplomas as the result. The 
course of instruction, which proved ex- 


Left to Right: 
Shatto, Lillian Hinkle Williams, Helen McConaughy and 
Juanita Close, Ella Beasley, Cara Matthews Garrett, Winonah 


Standing: Alice E. Holman, Bertha Myers, 


ceedingly interesting, was given by Cara 
Matthews Garrett in the Mission Hills 
School of Music, of which Alice E. Hol- 
man is director, and the accompanying 
photograph shows those who formed the 
class. W. F. REYER. 








MADISON, WIS. 

July 30.—Lambert Murphy, tenor, was 
recently presented in concert at the Uni- 
versity Gymnasium by Sinfonia, a musi- 
cal fraternity at the university. He 
was warmly applauded by a large audi- 
ence, and had to give many encores. 
Edgar Nelson was an excellent accom- 
panist.—Jerome Swinford, _ baritone, 
gave a song recital at Christ Presby- 











terian Church on July 24, and created 
a favorable impression especially in his 
Negro spirituals and dialect songs. 
Walter Johnson was his accompanist. 
CHARLES N. DEMAREST. 


Vanderpool’s “The Heart Call” and 
Penn’s “Sunrise and You” have been 
sung frequently by soloists at the Gold- 
man Band Concerts in Central Park, 
New York. 














of invaluable assistance. 











Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
Ask to hear them. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 


your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Move- 


Opposes “Native Language” 
ment 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I wish to register my approval of 
the stand taken by Cecil Fanning, the 
baritone, in an interview entitled “ ‘Sing- 
ing-in-English’ Crusade a Menace to 
Growth of Native Art” in your issue of 
July 7. 

The rabid adherents of the “English 
at all cost” school seem to me to overlook 
some very obvious points. English is not 
an ideal language for singing—let ora- 
vrio artists contradict me all they may 
exre to! It is a bastard tongue, with- 
out the homogeneity possessed by the 
Latin languages or even by the more 
guttural German. 

_ There are some combinations in Eng- 
lish that are yuite unpronounceable. I 
defy anyone to give all the consonants 
in the words “months” or “ghosts” their 
proper value, or, for that matter, the 
last four letters in “sixths.” This re- 
sults from the absence of any consistent 
method of formation of English words. 

Furthermore, English is a blunt lan- 
guage—in its present use. With the 
advent of the modern rhymeless, ¢ca- 
denced verse—wrongly called “free’— 
there has disappeared the tendency to 
elevated phraseology and _ inversion. 
This, I very much fear, has doomed the 
gravity of the song text in our native 
language. In the days when a respect- 
able poet might have written “By thirst 
I’m _ parched,” the singer might have 
rendered this with due regard for dic- 
tion. Today the tenor who intones “I’m 
thirsty” will produce a guffaw not entire- 
ly owing to Volsteadian innovations. 

_My best wishes to the English enthu- 
siasts and their cause, but I, as a libret- 
tist, know it is bound to fail! 

PERPLEXED POET. 

New York City, July 20, 1923. 





Concerning American Opera 
To the Editor of MUstcan AMERICA: 

Eleanor Everest Freer, in your issue 

of July 28, displays more enthusiasm 
than fact. That a list of eighty operas 
by “the best musicians in the country” 
was published, does not by any means 
indicate that these works were of any 
value, despite Mrs. Freer’s dictum that 
they are “up to the standard repertory.” 
Yne does not make a thing a fact by 
stating it to be one. We may have many 
native operas and native writers of 
opera, but the American operatic work 
which can take its place beside those of 
the European composers, is yet a thing 
of the future in the opinion of the 
majority. 
_Mrs. Freer is, F believe, over-enthu- 
silastic on the subject of opera in English. 
May I ask her why the much-advertised 
series of the “Opera-in-our-Language- 
Foundation” of which she is “National 
Chairman” came to naught Jast winter? 
Dare one hint that the real musician 
is not interested. in opera in English, 
and never has been? One goes to opera 
to listen to the music, not as one goes to 
the theater, to see the play. Many 
operas are more interesting in concert 
form, prcving that the music is the 
thing. And if the music be the thing, 
it must be given us as the composer 
wrote it, with his original phrases, 
which cannot be maintained intact in 
translation, and the color he originally 
intended for vowel sounds in the text, 
wedded to his music. 

Of all the piffle that has been rampant 
during the past decade, opera in English 
seems to me the worst. The fact that 
David Bispham indorsed it does not 
make it any better. I do not wish to 
cast any aspersion on Mr. Bispham, for 
I admired him as a singer and an actor 
in his prime, as an artist America may 
be proud of, but his crepuscular fads 
do not seem to be as worthy of con- 
sideration as a certain group of well- 
meaning but, in my opinion, misguided 
persons would have us believe. 

G. F. F. 


New York City, July 31, 1923. 


Pressing the Harpists for a Reply 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

The delightful irresponsibility of these 
harpists! Here’s another of them, 
E. M. T. of Sewickley, Pa., who devotes 
nearly half a column of his letter in 
MUSICAL AMERICA of July 21 to a reply 
to me, and then announces that he 
doesn’t propose to reply to me. If this 
is his own judgment upon the vaiue of 
his letter, why should I disturb it? 

But again I ask—and I have. become 
weary from being obliged to reiterate it 
—when will my friends the National 
Harpists’ Committee and E. M. T. come 
to business, and meet the real point in 
this discussion, namely, of what real 
value is the harp as a solo instrument? 
This is the one question which they 
sedulously refuse to discuss. They have 
been so busily employed in telling me 
that I am ill-informed and a bigot thar 
they have completely forgotten that we 
are arguing about something else al- 
together. 

E. M. T. makes some attempt to 
grapple with the problem by telling us 
that “the harp in its now perfected me- 
chanism and tonal power and beauty is 
a very young instrument.” Does he 
imply from this that we haven’t heard 
it in New York? HARUSPEX. 

New York, July 26, 1923. 





“Guide” the Very Best So Far 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Thanks, indeed, for MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA’S GUIDE to the artistic firmament! 
The very best it is, so far, and more 
complete and compact than that of last 
year. C. HILTON-TURVEY, 

Music Critic Morning Oregonian. 

Portland, Ore., July 27, 1923. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Aside from being a bureau of musical 
information, the GUIDE is an artistic 
volume. Mrs. IRVING A. METZ. 

Helena, Ark., July 28, 1923. 





The Stadium Auditions 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

Let me thank Mephisto for his edi- 
torial on the Stadium auditions. It was 
masterly and to the point. 

I have enjoyed his Musings and hope 
they will continue many years. 

Rosa CHARLES. 
New York City, July 24, 1923. 





To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
The point raised in your excellent 
editorial of July 21, as to the standard 
required for the Stadium auditions, is 
one of great importance. It is amazing 
that in a city where we are spending 
so much yearly upon music, only one 
candidate out of 500 was able to pass 
the tests imposed in these auditions. 
Does not such a result argue that these 
tests were too high? How is it possible 
to expect of a nervous candidate, un- 
accustomed to the platform, the maturity 
we demand of a seasoned artist? The 
result to the applicant is bad enough, 


but: the result to the community is far 
worse if some genius is rebuffed at the 
outset of his career through a mistake 
in exacting too elaborate a standard for 
a first appearance. J. M. A. 


Binghamton, N. Y., July 27, 1923. 





Queena Mario to Return 
to Metropolitan After a 
Concert Tour on Coast 


(Portrait on Front Page) 


PERATIC success has come in gener- 
ous measure to Queena Mario, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan. A _ native 
artist, whose training was received en- 
tirely in the United States, she estab- 


lished something of a record in her first 
season as a member of the Metropolitan 
forces last year by singing the roles of 
Juliette, Gilda, Nedda, Micaela and 
other parts. 

During the autumn Miss Mario will 
fulfill a special engagement with the 
San Francisco Opera, organized by G. 
Merola, the roster of guest artists of 
which includes also Beniamino Gigli, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe De Luca 
and other Metropolitan singers. After a 
concert tour through California, she wil! 
return to the Metropolitan for her sec- 
ond season. 

The soprano received her voice train- 


ing from Marcella Sembrich and Oscar 
Saenger, beginning her vocal studies 
with the latter in 1912. She had previ- 
ously won a scholarship in piano at the 
National Conservatory, but discontinued 
the study of this instrument in favor of 
voice. During the first years of study 
the versatile artist earned money for her 
lessons by writing articles for New York 
newspapers. In 1915 she began her 
studies under Mme. Sembrich, with 
whom she has worked since. 

Her operatic début was made as Juli- 
ette with the San Carlo Opera Company 
at the Schubert Theater in September, 
1918. She remained for three seasons a 
member of this organization, singing 
coloratura réles principally. In the spring 
of 1921 Miss Mario was engaged for 
the transcontinental tour of the Scotti 
Opera Company, appearing in_ lyric 
roles. She was re-engaged for the au- 
tumn tour of this organization, when she 
was heard in both coloratura and lyric 
parts. 

Her engagement for Ravinia Park 
during the summer season of 1922 fol- 
lowed. Here she sang, among other 
roles, that of Suzel in the revival of Mas- 
cagni’s “L’Amico Fritz.” In the same 
year she was engaged for the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company and made her début 
at the Broadway institution most suc- 
cessfully as Micaela in “Carmen” on 
Nov. 30, 1922. 

In addition to a répertoire embracing 
twenty-eight operatic réles, Miss Mario 
has a wide acquaintance with song litera- 
ture. She has sung successfully in re- 
cital during the last three seasons and 
has made appearances as soloist with 
leading orchestral organizations under 
the egis of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. 
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SMITH, 


Soprano 


Seventh Southern Tour, November and December, 1928. Fifth Tour to the Pacific Coast, January, February 
Eastern Bngagements en route, and in October, 1923, and April and May, 1924. 
Address: 458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine. 











-E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


by request will hold an ADDITIONAL MASTER CLASS during three weeks in 
August, beginning Monday, August 6th, at 
122 West Washington Ave., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Class work and a limited amount of private teaching. 
Exceptional location in the heart of the lake district. 


For information address Miss L. D. Bogue, 122 W. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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Leading Tenor of the Chicago Opera Company 
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Advances Claim for American Opera as 


Factor in 


HUN Tee 
By AUGUSTUS POST 


HE work done by the Grand Opera 

Society of New York under the direc- 
torship of Zilpha Barnes Wood is of the 
utmost value, not only to the student and 
the artist, but also for the advancement 
of national life by bringing together 
people of different nationalities both as 
artists and audience. 

Music is universal language, and the 
feelings and emotions it portrays are 
understood by all. Sportsmen compete 
internationally; artists and literary in- 
stitutions are associated throughout the 
world, as are scientific and social bodies; 
political inter-relationship in the hands 
of great statesmen is now occupying the 
attention of the world. Opera furnishes 
one more bond, through music and drama 
and the use of the English language, and 
strives to make our nation better ac- 
quainted with the complete meaning of 
the situations enacted. 

Besides doing a great work for the 
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Linking Nations Together 
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nation and for the people in general, the 
opportunity to study roles gives the art- 
ist a chance to express his or her per- 
sonality to a larger extent than in songs, 
ballads or concert numbers. In addition. 
beautiful and dramatic recitative can 
only be rendered in opera production. 
Members of the chorus have the oppor- 
tunity to learn the entire score and study 
the principal parts, even though these 
may be beyond their ability at the 
moment. 

A demand for American opera will 
lead to compositions and librettos writ- 
ten by Americans equal in their field 
to the great accomplishments by Ameri- 
cans in all other fields of endeavor. 

Grand opera societies should be or- 
ganized in every city where musical cen- 
ters exist, like Boston, Philadelphia, Uin- 
cinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and San 
Francisco, and they should be affiliated 
with each other in order to work in har- 
mony and benefit by the experience of 
those longest established and so that 
singers might find musical honor when 
they travel or change their residence. 





Recitals Attract at Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory 

CINCINNATI, July 28.— Marguerite 
Melville-Liszniewska of the Conserva- 
tory gave a recital on July 20 for the 
summer school students and a number of 
friends at the concert hall of the Con- 
servatory. She was greeted with en- 
thusiasm and had to respond to many 
encores. Programs were also given at 
the Conservatory by Lucy de Young and 
Kathryn Reece, who sang with much 
charm. The Conservatory presented 
Robert Perutz, Mr. Froelich and Mr. 
Leighton in an interesting ensemble 
concert. PHILIP WERTHNER. 





Schumann Heink to Sing in Colorado 


Ernestine Schumann Heink will open 
the new auditorium at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., on Aug. 31. The concert is being 
given for the benefit of the Local Amer- 
ican Legion. Prior to starting her regu- 
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Catalog and 
Prices 
on Request 
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So Vitra-Quality 


235 East 23rd St. 
Established 1864 


lar fall concert tour in October, Mme. 
Schumann Heink will appear in Canton, 
Ohio, Sept. 25, and in Toledo, Sept. 28. 





Paul Reimers Sings in Egypt 
Paul Reimers, tenor, has just con- 
cluded a concert tour of Spain and 
Northern Egypt, where he was cordially 


received. One of his most successful 
songs in Egypt was “The Swanee 
River.”” He is now in London for his 


annual series of concerts and will re- 
turn to America in the fall for a tour 
next season. 


Mrs. F. B. Sanders in Canada 


CLEVELAND, July 28.—Mrs. Franklyn 
B. Sanders of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music is enjoying a vacation at Black- 
stone Lake, Canada. Mrs. Sanders will 
later spend some time in New York City 
before returning to Cleveland on Sept. 1. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





“After giving 

over 200 concerts 
with diversified 
piano service 

my ultimate choice 
was the 

Kranich & Bach 
piano—for its 
lovely singing 
tone, grace of 
appearance, and 


superior service.” 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
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San Carlo Grand Opera - Season 1923-4 








Thirteenth Annual 
Season 


Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet 


San Carlo 
Artistic Personnel 


Subscriptions for 
New York Season 


SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


Thirteenth Annual Season of 
San Carlo Grand Opera 





AUGMENTED NEW YORK SEASON OF FIVE WEEKS 
TO OPEN AT CENTURY THEATRE SEPTEMBER 17 





Celebrated Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe 
to be Added Feature of Engagement 





NEW STARS AND OLD FAVORITES 









, ty nouncing the thirteenth annual season of the San Carlo 
4%)||/ Grand Opera Company, to open in New York City on 
(Wo aU | September 17 with a five weeks’ engagement at the 
Century Theatre. Following the New York engagement, the San 
Carlo Company will appear in Philadelphia for two weeks at the 
Metropolitan Opera House; in Boston for three weeks at the Bos- 
ton Opera House; and in Rochester for a week at the magnifi- 
cent new Eastman Theatre, whereupon the annual coast-to-coast 


tour will commence. 


Pm, iR. FORTUNE GALLO takes great pleasure in an- 





As an added feature for the coming season, Mr. Gallo has se- 
cured the celebrated Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe, for three 
years an important adjunct of the Chicago Opera. This famous 
terpsichorean ensemble, with its colorful costumes, beautiful scenic 
and lighting effects and extensive repertoire, will supply all ballet 
features for the New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Rochester 
engagements, at no advance in the ticket prices. 


Besides most of the old San Carlo favorites, Mr. Gallo has 
also engaged many new stars. <A partial list of the artists to 
appear with the company include Mario Basiola, Sofia Charle- 
bois, Stella de Mette, Consuelo Escobar, Anna Fitziu, Charles 
Galagher, Galileo Gasparri, Dorothy Jardon, Patrick Kelly, 
Elvira Leveroni, Josephine Lucchese, Graham Marr, Sofia 
Maslova, Tamaki Miura, Colin O’More, Ada Paggi, Marie 
Rappold, Anne Roselle, Manuel Salazar, Bianca Saroya, Gaetano 
Tommasini, Mario Valle and Elda Vettori. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION SEAT SALE FOR THE NEW YORK 
ENGAGEMENT OF FIVE WEEKS AT THE CENTURY THEATRE 
IS NOW READY. DETAILED INFORMATION REGARDING 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE PROMPTLY MAILED ON RE- 


QUEST. 


Address All Communications to 


FORTUNE GALLO, Impresario and General Director 


Telephone Longacre 88338 


1128-29 AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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ENDS SUMMER SESSION 





Three Recitals Mark Close of Cleveland 
Institute’s Course 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 1.—With an enroll- 
ment almost doubie last year’s, the sum- 
mer school of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music closed on July 31. In this session 
pupils represented nine States and 
twenty-six towns and cities. A _ special 
feature has been classes for teachers in 
pedagogy and repertory, which have 
been largely attended. As a finale to 
this successful season three interesting 
programs were presented. A piano and 
violin program by pupils of Beryl Rubin- 
stein and Mrs. Charlotte DeMuth Wil- 
liams was given Wednesday afternoon, 
July 25 in the recital room at the Insti- 
tute. Irma Hallgren of Lorain, Ohio, 
was heard in a Liszt Etude and Sara 
Segelin and Celia Wolberg of Rochester, 
N. Y., played a Mozart Sonata and 
“Espana” by Chabrier for two pianos. 
Dorothy Bracken of Lorain, Ohio, and 
Leo Kucinski, Lodi, Ohio, appeared in 
violin numbers by Mozart, Bach, Kramer, 
Gardner, Granados-Thibaud and Grana- 
dos-Kreisler. 

On Friday evening, July 27, in the 
assembly hall at the Institute, voice 
pupils of Giulio Silva presented a group 
of solo and ensemble numbers. Partici- 
pating in this program were Janet 
Mabon, New York City; Bodiene Smith, 
Springfield, Mass.; Eugenia Porter, 
Portland, Conn.: Allene Michener, Pres- 
ton, Minn.; Mabel Murphy, Columbus, 
Ohio; A. C. Bender, Akron, Ohio; Rich- 
ard Koch, Pittsburgh, Pa., and John 
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185 Madison Avenue New York 
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H-E-N-R-Y L-E-V-I-N-E 
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Steinert Hall, Boston 








Stanbrook, Philadelphia. 
represented by Sonia Essin, Leah Horne, 
Ada Melaragno, Margaret Henry, Auice 


Cleveland was 


Gafney, Mary Braman, Mrs, Esther M. 
Lafferty, Mrs. J. Luthringer, Mrs. A. S. 
Maschke, Mrs. Edna Strong Bowerfind 
and George Jones. 

A piano recital by Beryl Rubinstein, at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art on July 31, 
concluded the activities at the Institute 
until school opens for the winter season, 
Oct. 1. The Sonata “Pathétique” by 
Beethoven and numbers by Schubert, 
Rachmaninoff, Cyril Scott, Scriabine and 
Liszt comprised the program, which was 
artistically played. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Raffaele Martino Heads Conference on 
Old Music, in Rome 

BosTon, July 28.—Because he had 
done such effective and extensive work 
in bringing back old and neglected 
masterpieces, Raffaele Martino, conduc- 
tor of the Eighteenth Century Orchestra, 
which gave the candlelight concerts last 
season, has been called to Rome _ to 
preside at a special conference on the 
value of old music. Mr. Martino also 
has been requested to direct the research 
of old scores. He sailed Wednesday 
from New York, and when he returns 
in September he will bring with him 
music that was written in the twelfth 
century, which is 200 years earlier than 
any score introduced with his orchestra 


last season. Boston will be the first 
city to hear a concert of this music. 
W. J. P. 





Youthful Boston Pianist in Recital 

BosTON, July 28.—The fourth concert 
in the series by the Porter Pianoforte 
Summer School was given by Grace 
Cronin in Huntington Chambers Hall, 
Tuesday evening, July 24, before a large 
audience. Miss Cronin is twelve years 
of age, but her technical attainments 
are far beyond the span of her years, 
and besides being able to play difficult 
compositions, she has musical appreci- 
ation. She has studied music for three 
years under direction of F. Addison 
Porter of the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, at the 
Porter Pianoforte School. Her program 
included a trio of Chopin compositions, 
three movements from Mozart’s Tenth 
Sonata, Liszt’s Consolation in E Major 
and Moszkowski’s “Entincelles.”” She was 
also heard in two compositions by Mr. 
Porter. Her playing was received with 
enthusiasm. we ee Os 





Hubbard Pupil Wins Success Abroad 
Arthur J. Hubbard, well-known Bos- 
ton vocal teacher, has received word 
telling of the success abroad of his pupil 
Roland Hayes, Negro tenor. Mr. Hayes 
has been heard twice this season with 
the Colonne Orchestra in Paris and has 
also sung in other principal European 
centers, including London and Vienna. 
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Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional 
facilities for students. 

Dormitories for women students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and _ theoretical. 
Owing to the Practical Training 
} In our Normal Department, graduates 
are as much in demand as teachers. 
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The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and : 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are “lavabeable advantages te 
the music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in pianoforte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in re- 
hearsal and public appearance with or- 
chestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 





He has been engaged for a series of 
fifteen recitals in Austria and Germany. 
Mr. Hubbard is at present in Los An- 
geles, where he is conducting a success- 
ful master class during the months of 
July and August. This is the first time 
that Mr. Hubbard has taught outside 
of New York and Boston. 





Buffalo Engages Miss Siedoff 

BOsTON, July 28.—Elizabeth Siedoff 
of this city, has been engaged for two 
organ recitals in Buffalo, N. Y., July 29. 
The recitals will mark the dedication 
of a large new organ recently installed 
in the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo. Miss Siedoff has been giving 
piano and organ recitals the past few 
years, making this city her center, under 
the management of W. J. Dixey. She 
was organist of the American Church 
in Berlin for two seasons, while a stu- 
dent in piano and organ abroad, and 
has had the appointment the past four 
years on New England’s largest instru- 
ment, the municipal organ at Melrose. 


W. ds F. 





Boston Musicians on Vacation 


BosTON, July 29.—Charles D. Mala- 
guti, manager of Ella Kolar, American 
soprano, is spending the summer in 
Italy. He is making Genoa his head- 
quarters. Bertha Wesselhoeft Swift, 
teacher of voice, and Edith Lynwood 
Winn, teacher of violin, are guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac N. Cox at Kings- 
port, Nova Scotia. Blanche Dingley 
Mathews, of the Blanche’ Dingley 
Mathews Pianoforte School, is spending 
the summer at Squirrel Island, Me. 





BosToN.—Rosa B. Frutman was heard 
in a brilliant piano recital in Hunting- 
ton Chambers Hall, Tuesday evening, 


July 17, as an added feature of the 
Porter Pianoforte Summer School. Miss 
Frutman played with musical intelli- 


gence and warmth of expression groups 
from Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, 
Debussy and Liszt. W. J. P. 





Boston, July 28.—Mary Mellish, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is singing Henry Hadley’s latest 
song “Since You Have Gone.” It was 
included in her English group in recitals 
given recently at Montreal, Toronto and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and will be on all pro- 
grams given the coming season by this 
singer 





May Korb, coloratura soprano, is 
spending the summer in Lake George, 
N. Y., where she is preparing her next 
season’s programs and répertoire with 
her teacher, Mme. Sembrich. 














Young Boston Pianist 
Wins Recognition as 
Composer of Ballads 
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Mildred Frye Cooke, Composer and Pianist 


BosTon, July 28.—Success in the field 
of composition is being won by Mildred 
Krye Cooke, eighteen-year-old pianist. of 
this city, whose latest ballad, ‘Heart o’ 
Mine,” has become deservedly popular. 
The young composer is the daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Fred A. Cooke, former Bos- 
tonians, who a score of years ago settled 
in the State of Washington. Miss Cooke, 
after having studied for a number of 
years with Silvio Risegari in ‘Seattle, 
the city of her birth, came to Boston to 
pursue her musical education about 
three years ago and is a pupil of Richard 
Platt. She is prominent among the 
younger musicians of this city, her songs 
having been sung by a number of local 
artists. W. J. P. 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, has been 
engaged for the opening concert of a 
series to be given in Scranton, Pa., under 
the local auspices of Fred C. and 
Chauncey Hand. The performance will 
take place in the High School auditorium 
on Monday evening, Oct. 8. 





Engagements for Ethyl Hayden, so- 
prano, for next season, include a tour 
of six concerts in Pennsylvania. She 
will sing in Hollidavsburg. Washington, 
Uniontown, Franklin, Sunbury and 
Newcastle. 


el 








MRS. J. W. DARBY, Manager, 








Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


FRITZ REINER, Conductor | 
Twenty-ninth Season, 1923-1924 
Only a Few Dates on Tour Still Available 














Address All Inquiries to 


12 Times Star Bldg., Cincinnati 
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Music Study Clubs | 


ADELAIDE FISCHER WILL OFFER A CHOICE OF SEV- 
ERAL SONG PROGRAMS WITH INFORMAL EXPLAN- 
ATORY TALKS DESIGNED FOR THE VARIOUS 
COURSES OF STUDY PLANNED BY CLUBS NEXT 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS TO MEET THE 
PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS OF EACH CLUB. i 


For Further Details Address: 


ADELAIDE FISCHER’S PROGRAMS FOR =| 
| CHAS. N. DRAKE, 507 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK ll 
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New York 
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BEETHOVEN VS. BRAWN 


HAT amounts to a crushing indictment of 

New York’s culture, or rather, mass-taste, is 
compressed into two dozen lines by a reader of 
the New York Tribune. In a letter to that daily, 
headed “A Tale of Two Stadiums,” the writer 
makes a rather significant comparison. Thus: At 
Stadium No. 1, on a given evening, a great orches- 
tra playing.a program of master-works at nominal 
prices; attendance, 7000. At Stadium No. 2, ten 
prize-fighters doing battle, for the privilege of wit- 
nessing which 65,000 persons cheerfully pay from 
$2 to $15. 

Such is the story of two stadiums. And the 
moral? Well, the moral is rather uncomplimentary 
to the people of New York, although for the matter 
of that, the sons of Knickerbocker are in general 
pretty much like their fellows in other cities. The 
clear lesson is that plain men still prefer the thrill 
which comes of glove meeting body to the fine 
exaltation aroused in the receptive soul by great 
music. It seems very discouraging, this fact, and 
a sad commentary upon man and the things that 
move him. Yet, without trying to gloss over the 
condition as it exists, one can still discern a power- 
ful ray of hope amid the murk. The instinct of 
combat is in all of us, sleeping, yet, as it were, 
with one eye open. The ordered existence which 
the civilization thus far achieved imposes upon 
us tends to hold in an iron leash that fierce com- 
bative tendency. But the latter is not dead, far 
from it. Every so often it pricks men like a neg- 


lected appetite—which it is—and cries aloud for 
gratification. Prize-fighting fills the bill; vicari- 
ously, it is true, but more or less completely. 

Compared with so primitive an urge, the hunger 
for art is a slight thing, shared by comparatively 
few men. Many people learn to love music and 
painting, whereas the desire for spectacles of fight- 
ing and physical prowess need not be acquired 
because it is implanted in almost every normal 
being. We have gone a little way along the path 
of culture, but we are still in the valley with even 
the foothills ahead. And the arch-enemy of prog- 
ress is always an unreasoning pessimism. De- 
spite the outward evidence humanity is making a 
measure of headway in the right direction. There 
is certainly a more intelligent love of music among 
a greater number of people in the United States 
today than ten years ago. This can be demon- 
strated to the doubtful by statistics; more or- 
chestras, more choruses, more music clubs, more 
audiences. These are some of the outposts which 
art in this country has already won in the in- 
creasing battle with ignorance and vulgarity. So 
long as the advance, however slow, is on the side 
of a sane and healthy culture, there is no real 
reason for despair. 


& 
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MUSIC AND THE SCREEN 


N indication of future possibilities in a union of 
music and photodrama was afforded by the 
recent presentation in San Francisco of a motion 
picture based on episodes from the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi, with musical accompaniment by twenty- 
four vocal soloists, a chorus of fifty and an orchestra 
of eighty. The score for this work is credited to 
Luigi Mancinelli, and the Italian composer thus 
takes his place among the pioneers in a new form, 
the purpose of which is to express in music the 
emotions and scenes of a silent drama. 

In an interview lately published in our columns, 
Max Reinhardt prophesied that the mimetic drama 
would liberate music from the artificialities of 
opera. The famous régisseur had in mind the de- 
ve‘opment of a type of drama similar to ‘The 
Miracle,” a production for which Humperdinck 
wrote the music. Plays like “The Miracle” call for 
the presentation of the story by living actors, and 
mood and emotion is suggested by music, especially 
orchestral music. In popularizing this form, the 
motion picture studio may exercise advantages over 
the theater. Music, and good music, is already 
inseparable from the high-class picture, and it is 
along the lines of drama reflected in music that the 
cinema will probably achieve the artistic destiny 
which indubitably awaits it. 
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VOTES FOR MUSIC-LOVERS! 


GIDE JACCHIA is sanguine of the success of 

an operatic institution in his home city, Boston. 
The leader of the famous “Pops” believes that 
“the Symphony has become so great a part of life 
in Boston that in a short time it will lead to a 
brilliant theater where music and the drama are 
combined.” Well, Boston has had one try in this 
direction, and its opera company has passed into 
pale oblivion. Which after all proves very little. 
It is quite within the range of possibility that a 
first-rank opera institution would achieve success 
and permanence in Boston today. A city which 
has steadfastly supported one of the greatest or- 
chestras of the world would conceivably do as much 
for a great opera company. Provided there is 
sufficient popular demand, those who have the 
artistic destinies of Boston at heart should take 
courage and launch such a venture. The ballot is 
an old-fashioned test, but it might be applied with 
satisfactory results in a case of this kind. Take 
the question to the people, the music-lovers, and 
let them decide. Their verdict ought to provide 
a fairly solid and trustworthy basis for practical 
action. 
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UT of 135 compositions submitted to the score 

committee of the New York Stadium concerts, 
five works have been chosen for performance. This 
is certainly an improvement over the previous an- 
nouncement which indicated that one out of 500 
soloist candidates had been selected for an appear- 
ance in the summer series. The committee of the 
Stadium concerts has an excellent opportunity to do 
great service for American music, and, while. these 
five works by composers, native or resident, will be 
heard with a good deal of interest, we would like 
to see more American novelties presented in the 
season. There are many native works which de- 





serve repetition, but so far the programs have not 
been overburdened with these. Two were played 


in the second week; the third week brought forward 
only one. Perhaps when Mr. van Hoogstraten has 
been with us a little longer he will substitute a few 
worthy American compositions for some of the 
works whose merits have found no lack of reitera- 
tion to commend them. 








Operatic Soprano Is Godmother for Bass’s Child 


Shortly before sailing for Europe recently to fill her 
first professional engagements abroad, Marie Sundelius, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, stood as 
godmother for the baby of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Gustafson, the former the well-known bass of the 
Metropolitan forces. Among those who attended the 
celebration in honor of the christening, shown in the 
above photograph, are, left to right: The Swedish 
Consul-General; Mme. Sundelius, holding the Gustafson 
baby; Mr. Gustafson; a guest, and Dr. Sundelius, hus- 
band of the prima donna. 


Keyes—An instrument to perfect reproduction of 
tone on the phonograph has been devised by a British 
army officer, Captain Keyes of Bournemouth. It is 
called the Kestraphone, and it is claimed that it excels 
previous contrivances in the separation of the different 
qualities of sound in orchestra or band and in the 
maintenance of tempo and pitch. 


Romaine.—An invitation to be soloist in the first 
performance of Cyril Jenkin’s new Symphonic Poem 
for Piano and Orchestra, with the London Symphony, 
has recently been extended to Ninon Romaine by the 
composer. Mme. Romaine, who recently spent some 
time in London, attended the concert of that organiza- 
tion conducted as guest by Nikolai Sokoloff, leader of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. 


Hess.—After hearing Myra Hess, British pianist, 
play for the first time at the Metropolitan Opera House 
concert last season, a physician—who appears to com- 
bine a degree of the esthetic with his more scientific 
occupation—addressed a poem to the artist. A few 
verses from this production dwell upon the perfection 
of Miss Hess’s hand, which has been pronounced to be 
exceptional in its development and strength. 


Hughes—The order of Polonia Restituta has been 
conferred upon Rupert Hughes, author and composer, 
by the Government of Poland, in recognition of his 
services in transacting international business as ma- 
jor in the Intelligence Department of the U. S. Army 
during the war. Mr. Hughes is best known for his 
novels and short stories, but he has written a volume 
on American composers, and plays the piano and com- 
poses songs in spare moments. 


Hodgson.—Leslie Hodgson, pianist, who recently con- 
ducted a master class at the Musical Art Club hall in 
Charleston, 'S. C., was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by the Kiwanis Club of that city. His address 
on the advantages to the community of civic support to 
musical enterprises aroused the interest of the mem- 
bers. Mr. Hodgson also spoke at the season’s closing 
exercises of Gertrude Cappelman’s Summer Practice 
School at Ashley Hall. 


Powell—To disprove the adage that a prophet is not 
valued in his own country has been the good fortune 
in especial measure of John Powell, composer and pian- 
ist. As everyone knows, Mr. Powell is one of the 
favorite sons of the State of Virginia. Auditors from 
below the Mason and Dixon line are usually to be found 
in great numbers at his New York recitals, and not 
so long ago the community of Abington in the pian- 
ist’s native State established a John Powell Music Club. 


Gondré.—Returning to France recently on the liner 
La Savoie after a coast-to-coast tour of the United 
States, Mona Gondré, diseuse and singer, won first prize 
in the “costume competition” held on board ship. On 
this occasion actresses and social leaders vied in mag- 
nificence of apparel. Miss Gondré, however, took only 
four articles from her costume trunk—a pair of wooden 
sabots, ostensibly tattered trousers, a ragged jacket 
and a red cap. The suit has been designed for her by 
a noted French painter. 
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Pome and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus, Jr 


Tropic Fruits in the Modern Lied 





ONVULSIVE melodic.tremors, with spasmodic attendant symptoms 
of syncopation, have seized on these States of the Free since the 
publication of a ballad in which the plebeian banana is subtly 
vaunted as an article of diet. 


We suspect that the whole songful 


epidemic may be a deep-laid plot on the part of the fruit growers. How 


jealous the Citrus Fruits rival organization must be! 


We can imagine a 


battery of hack bards and composers—shall one say, in straitened circum- 
stances ?—concentrating on some affecting rival anthem, such as “Where 


Is My Wandering Grapefruit Tonight?” 


A pathetic case is related in the edi- 
torial columns of the New York Herald 
of an aged recluse encountered in the 
‘deepest woods of Maine who confessed 
that he had never heard “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas.” In future one will find 
these cryptic words enshrined in the 
“intelligence” tests administered by uni- 
versities, with a request that they be 
classified as (a) pass-word of a fra- 
ternal organization; (b) name of a 
novel by E. P. Roe or Charles Kingsley, 
or (c) brand of popular cigar. 

* * * 


Banana Ballads and Brawls 


i bee fair-minded might protest that 
there is never so humble an object but 
may be fittingly glorified by song. Did 
not Schubert direct his divine energies 
toward the hymning of a trout? Surely 


the skylark and other more vociferous 
members of creation should not in jus- 
tice monopolize the attention of the 
encore-number producers! 

We are concerned, however, with 
evidences of violence which seem _ to 
accompany the performance of Tropic 
Fruit Ballads. Only a few days ago 
two citizens had some minor difference 
as to tempo and amount of voice to give 
the celebrated ballad before the West 
One - hundred - and - fifty - second Street 
police station in New York. They took 
to pummelling one another with extraor- 
dinary violence, and had to be re- 
strained—so the legend runs—by the 
civic authorities! 

If one is to judge art products by their 
influence on the customs of those per- 
using—as appears to be the quaint cus- 
tom of the regulators of Civic Purity 
in the field of literature—then this must 
be a most unsettling production. One 
might mention as a notable, refreshing 
contrast the perennially plangent 
“Rosary.” Who ever heard of even the 
breath of scandal—much less a punch 
in the optic—resulting from a perform- 
ance of this Pure and Unadulterated 
Home Ballad? 


x * * 
Contrapuntal Caprices 

OST-REVOLUTIONARY Russia is 
revising Bizet’s “Carmen,” according 
to a dispatch to the New York Times, 
so as to obtain a “vital, passionate 
drama, without a drag in the whole 
scenario.” We have never been able to 
discover that anyone had a “drag” for 
very long with the impressionable hero- 

ine of this immortal work! 





War to End War 


E cannot share the melancholy 
broodings of the editorial writers 
who see only a cultural cataclysm in 


the dual use of the New York stadium 
as a prize-ring for pugilists and a 
rostrum for symphonic concerts. There- 
in lies a solution. 

We have rare hopes that the propin- 
quity of the sports may inspire some 
of our musical giants to distribute chal- 
lenges so as to settle certain grievous 
matters and end certain artistic feuds. 

What could be more engaging than the 
spectacle of King Walter in a thirty- 
round session with Jo Stran, the Czecho- 
Slovak Kid? If the King survives he 
could take on Mr. Firpo. We positively 
refuse to say which man we would favor. 
The Kid could easily be matched for a 
knock-down bout with certain gentlemen 
connected with the New York Philhar- 
monic Athletic Club. 

And surely we could induce Will Red- 
well, the Los Angeles Marvel, to sign for 
an encounter with Emil Ober, but come 
to think of it, this event would have to 
be staged in the Hollywood Bowl and 
that’s too far for us to travel in our 
paltry holiday. Besides, it wouldn’t be 
much of a scrap; Bill can easily out-talk 
Emil. 

We see glorious possibilities on every 
side: for example, we observe the gladia- 
tors of a recent business deal glaring at 
one another, ready for the ring, with 
bare knuckles, or _ possibly brass 
knuckles; then we know of a pair of 
contraltos, and no end of warring tenors 
and sopranos and harpists and violinists 
and even some of the sanctified or- 
ganists. 

We hereby offer to knock the block 
off any person who doesn’t like this 
scheme for fights to end fights—provid- 
ing he’s puny and ailing. 

CANTUS FIRMUS, SENIOR. 


* 7 as 
Radicals 

HEN grandma played the 
pianoforte, 

Of lawless Wagner folk made 


sport! 
Before, in great-grandfather’s day, 
Bellini took their breaths away! 
And far as finite mind can think 
Some reckless one was splashing 
ink. 
I really fancy, Schonberg, you 
Will seem but tame in ’fifty-two! 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. MUSICAL 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





Operas of Massenet 


The Question Box Editor has had so 
many letters during the last few weeks 
about the operas of Massenet, he will 
undertake to answer them en masse. 


The complete list is as follows: “La 
Grande Tante,” “Don César de Bazan,” 
“Le Roi de Lahore,” “Hérodiade,” 
“Manon,” “Le Cid,” “Esclarmonde,” “Le 
Mage,” “Werther,” “Thais,” “Le Por- 
trait de Manon,” “La Navarraise,” 
“Sapho,” “Cendrilion,” “Grisélidis,” “Le 
Jongleur,” “Chérubin,” “Ariane,” “Thé- 
rése,’” “Bacchus,” “Don Quichotte,” 
“Roma,” “Panurge,” “Cléopatre” and 
“Amadis.” The last three are posthu- 
mous. The following have been sung in 
America (“N. O.” indicates premiere 





in New Orleans, “N. Y.” premiere in 
New York); “Le Cid,” “Heérodiade,” 
“Esclarmonde,” “Werther,” ‘“Cendril- 
lon” and “Don Quichotte,” all N. 
O.; “Manon,” “Thais,” “Navarrdaise,” 
“Sapho,” “Grisélidis” and “Le Jongleur,”’ 
all N. Y.; “Cléopdtre” and “Werther,” 
Chicago; “Le Roi de Lahore,” forthcom- 
ing in N. Y. Of the entire list, only 
“Manon” has achieved universal popu- 
larity. “Hérodiade,” “Thais,” “Wer- 
ther,” “Le Jongleur” and “Navarraise” 
have sporadic revivals. The other works 
are practically forgotten. Massenct’: 
popularity rests on a certain stage eff« 
tiveness of his work, a fine melodic sens: 
and ability to write really vocal music 
uhich goes far to redeem its inherent 
shallowness. His orchestration is facile 
but usually lacking in sturdiness. 
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’Cello and Viola da Gamba 


Question Box Editor: 

What is the difference between the 
antique viola da gamba and the modern 
‘cello? D. D. 

Charlotte, N. C., Julv 28, 1923. 

Besides a slight difference in shape, 
the viola da gamba had six or seven 
stopped strings and an equal number of 
sympathetic strings stretched under the 
bridge and fingerboard. 

7? 9 9 


Transposing Instruments 


Question Box Editor: 

What are “transposing” instruments 
and why are they? G. B. 

Richmond, Va., July 27, 1923. 

Those whose natural scale is always 
written in C Major regardless of the 
actual pitch. The change is to give 


TEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the soigs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 
superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
















































Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 






greater facility in reading and fingering 
for certain instruments such as the Eng- 
lish horn, the clarinets, excepting those 
in C, and several others. This compli- 
cates the reading of score to a certain 
extent, but facilitates the playing of the 
individual instrument. 
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Hand Stretching Devices 


Question Box Editor: 

Could you recommend any mechanical 
device for stretching the hand? My span 
is so narrow I can hardly stretch an 
octave. Fr. M. 

Portland, Me., July 28, 1923. 

No, we cannot. It is always a risk to 
resort to mechanical devices in dealing 
with muscles. Try systematically prac- 
tising of your Czerny and Cramer and 
you will probably achieve the desired 
result without risk. 
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ORTIMER BROWNING, pianist, ac- 

companist and organist, was born 
in Baltimore Nov. 16, 1893. He attended 
the grade schools and the City Col- 
lege in his native 
city. Having 
evinced an interest 
in music when a 
very small child 
and having played 
by ear, Mr. Brown- 
ing was given his 
first regular in- 
struction by a pri- 
vate teacher when 
only six years old. 
In 1909 he began 
the study of the 
organ and a year 
later was engaged 
as organist by one 
of the leading 
churches in the city. He entered the 
Peabody Conservatory in 1910, studying 
organ under Harold Phillips, besides 
harmony and piano with other teachers. 
In 1911 he won a scholarship in organ. 
In 1913 he received his teacher’s certifi- 





Mortimer Browning 


cate and in 1914 his diploma, both in 
organ. He then began teaching piano 
and organ privately. In August, 1914, 
he married Pauline Abbott, a _ fellow- 
student at the Conservatory. They have 
one son. The following year Mr. Brown- 
ing became a member of the faculty of 
Greensboro College, at Greensboro, N. C., 
as teacher of organ and piano. In 1920 
Mr. Browning won a scholarship under 
Percy Grainger at the Chicago Musical 
College over fifty other contestants. On 
the advice of Mr. Grainger, he decided 
to specialize in piano rather than organ. 
Returned to Greensboro for one year. 
Moved to New York in 1921. Has toured 
as accompanist with Margery Maxwell 
of the Chicago Opera Association and 
with Virginie Mauret, dancer, besides 
playing at the New York recitals of 
George Meader and Frances Ingram, 
both of the Metropolitan, and Ernest 
Davis. Mr. Browning is now organist at 
St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, New York. 
He has composed numerous songs and 
incidental music for dance pantomimes, 
the latter of which are now in press for 
publication. He also does a large amount 
of recital playing, teaching and coaching. 
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Summer Outs at Raevinke Didhoses 
Louis Eckstein’ s Formula for Success 


HICAGO, July 28.—It is thirteen sea- 

sons ago that Louis Eckstein estab- 
lished a summer season of opera on the 
western shore of Lake Michigan, twenty 
miles north of Chicago, one-fourth of 
the way to Milwaukee. This district, 
known as the “North Shore,” is one of 
the beautiful residential suburbs. Just 
south lie Wilmette, Evanston and Chi- 
cago. 

Disturbed by rumors that an amuse- 
ment park was to be established at 
Ravinia, between Glencoe and Highlana 
Park, the North Shore residents tried to 
defeat the plan. An amusement park 
threatened to change the entire nature 


of the locality and lower property values 
in the exclusive residential villages near 
at hand. Then it was that Louis Eck- 
stein formed the Ravinia Company, 
bought the strip of woodland now known 
as Kavinia Park, and defeated once and 
for all the scheme to intrude an un- 
welcome amusement park into the life 
of the North Shore. 

Ravinia, for the thirteen seasons o1 
its existence, has steadily built up a 
cultural center, a summer home for 
grand opera. Season by season better 
opera has been given, the scope of the 
musical programs has been enlarged, 
and by means of children’s concerts Mr. 
Eckstein has built a solid foundation 
of musical education that will bear rich 
fruit in raising a new generation of 
opera-lovers. 

An open-air opera house was built, 
where the audience could sit in comfort 
during the hottest weather. It has be- 
come the custom for parties to come out 
to the park in the afternoons, picnic 
there, and attend the opera at night, 
when the great crowds come by rail and 
automobile from Chicago and the North 
Shore towns. With the Chicago Sym- 
phony in the orchestra pit, and on the 
stage stars of the Metropolitan, Chicago, 
and the great European opera houses, 
Mr. Eckstein has been able to present 
opera on a par with the best. 


At a Chorus Rehearsal 


Not the least important feature of the 
summer opera is the chorus. To watch 
Assistant Conductor Giacomo Spadoni 
in action during a rehearsal is in itself 
a lesson in singing. 

“What language are you singing? 
You on the left, in back? Come here! 
Now sing it alone. Do you call that 
Italian? Sing it again. No, this way! 
Every word distinct, do you understand? 
And don’t mouth your tone. That will 
do.” 

And so the words of the chorus at 
Ravinia can actually be understood. 
Each chorister sings as if he or she 
were the only member of it, as if the 
success or failure of the performance 
depended on how he or she sings. So 
the chorus has become, as it were, a solo 
instrument, upon which the conductor 
may play as he plays on his woodwinds 
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or his violins. It responds to his baton 
just as certainly as does his concert- 
master or his first ’cellist. 

Armando Agnini, now in his fifth sea- 
son as stage director, has done the in- 
credible in making the action of the 
chorus plausible. The choristers no 
longer stand around and wave their 
hands like puppets on a string, as they 
do in most opera houses. They have 
actually learned to act, except in 
“Lucia,” where no power on earth could 
make the action plausible. 

The concerts have become more and 
more a feature of the Ravinia seasons. 
Last year Mr. Eckstein inaugurated the 
plan of giving free Monday evening 
concerts by the Chicago Symphony, with 
his star singers as soloists. The plan 
has grown in favor, and this year the 
Monday concerts have become an im- 
portant feature of the season. Louis 
Hasselmans conducts these concerts, as 
well as the orchestral concerts on Sun- 
day afternoons, and the children’s con- 
certs on Thursday afternoons. The 
Chicago Symphony thus spends the 
summer at Ravinia, returning to Chi- 
cago in the fall for its concerts in Or- 
chestra Hall. 

The attendance at the children’s con- 
certs has become tremendous, and the 
operas, given in the evenings, are draw- 
ing immense crowds to Ravinia. It is 
no longer only the Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday operas that pack the opera house 
and fill all the standing room space 
surrounding it, for this season also the 
mid-week performances are drawing 
great crowds. 

Mr. Eckstein has found the formula 
for operatic success is to give better 
opera each season. This plan, as he 
himself says, is not only the best plan, 
it is “the only plan.” 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Opera Sells Coupon Books 


CHICAGO, July 28.—The Chicago Civic 
Opera Association, announcing’ the 
prices of subscription season tickets for 
the coming season tax-exempt, gives a 
top price of $60 for the eleven weeks. 
which is the same price that was asked 
last year for a ten weeks’ season. The 
war tax was lifted last year by the 
Federal Government, on the ground that 
the opera was an educational, non-profit- 
able institution. This action was taken 
on the showing of the management com- 
mittee that the deficits are borne bv 
2200 guarantors. and that the company 
is in reality a civic enterprise. Coupon 
books will be put on sale, beginning Aug. 
1, for $25 and $60. They bear the same 
relation to opera seats that mileage 
books bear to railroad transportation. 
The holders of coupons can exchange 
them for seats, with the right to obtain 
their tickets twenty-four hours before 
the seats are put on sale to the general 
public. 





Dunham to Conduct American Opera 


CHICAGO. July 28.—Arthur Dunham 
has been chosen conductor of the forth- 
coming season of American opera under 
the ausnices of the Opera in Our Lan- 
guage Foundation. Last season, which 
was the Foundation’s first, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was presented in English. 
as well as “The Temple Dancer” and 
“The Corsican Girl.” The officers for 
the new season will be Mrs. Archibald 
Freer, Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCor- 
mick, Mrs. Albert Ochsner and Mrs. 
Louis E. Yager. Jessie B. Hall will be 
business manager, and Charles T. H. 
Jones, stage director. 





Child Prodigy Sings 


CHICAGO. July 28.—Letty Noles, a 
vocal prodigv. was heard Wednesday 
afternoon at Kimball Hall. Miss Noles, 
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although only fifteen years of age, has a 
beautitul soprano voice, rounded and 
lovely, with a full and rich lower regis- 
ter. She sang the “Vissi d’Arte” aria 
trom ‘Tosca” with warmth and dramatic 
power, and followed this with a group 
of songs in English. Except tnat ner 
voice has the freshness of youth, it is 
entirely a mature voice, not in any way 


that of an undeveloped girl. Miss Noles 
is a pupil of Dr. Fery Lulek, of the 
Chicago Musical College. She came 


from Peru, Ill., one year ago to study 
with Dr. Lulek. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, July 28 











Chicago Musical College 


Summer students of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Witherspoon of New York gave 
a surprise reception to them at the Uon- 
gress Hotel on Friday. Mrs. Florence 
Hinkle Witherspoon sang charmingly a 
group of songs, and the pupils, under the 
direction of Elsie Fischer Kincheloe, 
sang two numbers. 

Philip Kaufman, artist-student of 
Leon Sametini, gave a violin recital in 
La Salle Theater Monday evening. 

The last of the College’s artist recitals 
for the present summer was given in La 
Salle Theater Wednesday evening by 
Dorothy Kendrick, artist-pupil of Ed- 
ward Collins, pianist. The program in- 
cluded two Chopin groups and two 
groups of contemporary works, includ- 
ing Edward Collins’ waltzes in E Major 
and G Sharp Minor. 

A miscellaneous program was given 
Friday evening. 


American Conservatory 


A recital by artist-pupils of Mme. 
Delia Valeri, and Nesta Smith, violinist, 
artist-pupil of Herbert Butler, was 
given in Kimball Hall Saturday morning. 
Mme. Valeri’s pupils who took part in 
the program were Berenice Dale, Cincin- 
nati; B. H. Jameson, Fulton, Mo.; Dora 
Hoffman, Fort Smith, Ark.; Benjamin 
Tilberg, Lindsborg, Kan.; Louise Rich- 
ardson, Memphis, Tenn., and Carmela 
Caffarelli, from Cleveland, who has just 
been engaged by the San Carlo Opera 
Company. 


Bush Conservatory 


John J. Blackmore, pianist, and Ebba 
Sundstrom, violinist, gave a recital in 
the Recital Hall Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Blackmore played a Beethoven sonata, a 
Liszt ““Légende” and a group by Scott, 
Debussy and Juon. Miss Sundstrom 
played a Brahms sonata and a group of 
transcriptions. 

Harold Triggs, pianist, and Leola 
Aikman, soprano, gave a recital Tuesday 
evening in the Recital Hall. Miss Aik- 
man sang modern French, Russian and 
English songs. 


E. Robert Schmitz Session 


An informal recital of piano music 
was given Saturday evening for the mas- 
ter class session by E. Robert Schmitz, 
who played a request program of works 
by Chopin, Ravel, Debussy, Albeniz, Mil- 
haud and Liapounoff. 


Lucille Stevenson Studio 


Gertrude Farrell, coloratura sopranu, 
gave a recital Tuesday evening, follow- 
ing the recital one week before by Helen 
Mueller, contralto, also of the Lucille 
Stevenson studio. 

Anna Braun, contralto, is on a six- 
weeks’ concert tour through the Middle 
West. 


William Shakespeare Studio 


William Shakespeare has returned 
from Lincoln, Neb., where he conducted 
a large master class at the University 
School of Music. He will open his studio 
in the Fine Arts Building on Aug. 1 for 
a five-weeks’ course in singing. 





Mary Welch Closes Season 


CHICAGO, July 28.—Mary Welch, con- 
tralto, closed her concert season at 
Wheaton College, Ill., June 29. She has 
been re-engaged for the Manhattan Fes- 
tival at Manhattan, Kan. She will be 
soloist with the Apollo Musical Club of 
Chicago for the fourth time. Miss Welch 
has also been re-engaged by the Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Company Choral Society. 
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WALSKA TO SING IN OPERA 


Polish Soprano Plans Début in “Nozze 
di Figaro” 

CuH1caGco, July 28.—Mme. Ganna 
Walska McCormick, Polish soprano and 
wife of Harold F. McCormick, plans to 
make her American operatic début this 
year in Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro,” ac- 
cording to an interview given to Herman 
Devries, music critic of the Chicago Eve- 
ning American. 

“T shall sing in America this autumn, 
and certainly in Chicago,” she said. 

When Mr. Devries questioned her re- 
garding her recent début in Paris as 
Gilda in “Rigoletto,” she replied: 

“Could you imagine a début under 
less propitious circumstances, with no 
operatic experience, made to go on with 
but one rehearsal, having never even 
seen the tenor nor the baritone with 
whom I was to sing, and Josef Schwarz 
failing me at the last moment? All this 
did not daunt me. I sang the perform- 
ance through to the end without even 
a lapse of memory.” 








Kathryn Meisle Joins Opera 


CHICAGO, July 28.—Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto, has been engaged as a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Civic Opera Associ- 
ation, it was announced this morning by 
Herbert M. Johnson, assistant to the 
president of the company. She will make 
her rébut early in the season. For five 
years Miss Meisle has studied with 
William S. Brady, and has recently made 
marked successes in the concert field. 





Community Singing on Pier 


CHICAGO, July 28.—The Civic Music 
Association this summer is holding free 
community “sings” every Sunday night 
on the Municipal Pier, which projects 
nearly a mile out into Lake Michigan. 
The “sings” are under the leadership of 
Frederick Carberry. 
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favents in Mbousical Chicago 


URGE CHURCHES TO ADOPT SPIRITUALS 


National Association of Negro 
Musicians Asks Acceptance 
of Race’s Music 


CHICAGO, July 28.—A drive to put the 
Negro spirituais into the different de- 
nominational churches was launched this 
week by the fifth annual convention of 
the National Association of Negro 
Musicians, which met from Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive at Metropolitan Com- 
munity Center on Giles Avenue. 

The interdenominational churches, 
both colored and white, were requested 
to incorporate the spirituals in their 
hymnals, because of their  essentia: 
religious quality, and the majesty of 
their themes. 

The convention was enlivened by sev- 
eral interesting concerts, to capacity 
audiences. Tremendous crowds greeted 
the musical programs, more than a thou- 
sand persons being turned away from 


the Thursday evening concert in the 
Aryan Grotto Temple. 
More musical mass meetings were 


urged by speakers at the convention, as 
a means of spreading Negro music. Such 
mass meetings will be held during the 
forthcoming year in all parts of the 
United States where there are chapters 
of the national association. 

Plans were perfected by the conven- 


tion to gather statistics on concerts, 
tor the economic betterment of the musi- 
cal profession. 

Roland Hayes cabled greetings from 
France, and regretted his inability to 
take part in the proceedings, owing to 
his absence abroad. The delegates ex- 
pressed regret that Harry T. Burleigh 
also was unable to be present. 

During the coming year, following 
action ot the convention, memorial serv- 
ices will be held by every chapter of 
the National Association of Negro Musi- 
cians, for the late H. E. Krehbiel of New 
York, whose writings on Negro music 
have helped popularize the use of Negro 
songs and spirituals, and for E. Azalea 
Hackley, who died during the year. 

One of the most interesting concerts 
of the convention was the children’s 
matinée in Wendell Phillips High Schoo! 
auditorium, on Wednesday. A surpris- 
ing array of child talent gave the pro- 
gram, the performers ranging in age 
trom six to thirteen years. 

The officers of last year were re-elected 
Friday, at the concluding session. They 
are Clarence Cameron White; Oberlin, 
Ohio, president; J. Wesley Jones, Chi- 
cago, vice-president; Alice Carter Sim- 


mons, Tuskegee, Ala., secretary-treas- 
urer; Henry L. Grant, Washington, 
D. C., executive secretarv, and Lillian 


M. LeMon, Indianapolis, assistant secre- 
tary. I. W. 





Steschenko in Boito Role 


CHICAGO, July 28.—Ivan Steschenko, 
Ukrainian basso, formerly with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Association, is the 
star attraction this week at Balaban & 
Katz’s Chicago Theater. He appears 
in a scene from Boito’s “Mefistofele,”’ 
arranged by Walter Goodell, in which 
the bass does some spectacular whistling 
as well as singing. More than 70,00U 
persons have seen and heard him in this 
part during the week. 





Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Composes 


CHICAGO, July 28.—Three new piano 
compositions by Theodora | Sturkow- 
Ryder will be published this summer, 
and the pianist is preparing several 
others. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is work- 
ing up an entirely new répertoire for 
her next season’s concerts. 

CHICAGO, July 28.—E. Robert Schmitz, 
pianist, and Bogumil Sykora, ’cellist, 
were soloists at the Friday evening con- 
cert in Mandel Hall, University of Chi- 
cago. Other summer musical events at 
the university will include Jacques 
Gordon, violinist; Mina Hager, contralto, 
and Themy Georgi, tenor. 
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HAIL ARTS CLUB 
CHOIR IN CAPITAL 


Daland Conducts National 
Program—Community 
Singing 
By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 

WASHINGTON, July 30.—The Washing- 
ton Arts Club Chorus was presented for 
the first time in recital under the baton 
of George Daland, at the Club on July 
24. The program consisted entirely of 
songs of America, England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Germany. The soloists were 
Mrs. Lawrence V. Grogan and Gertrude 
Daland Price, sopranos; Thelma Smith, 
contralto; C. F. Frick and L. M. Leisen- 
ring, tenors; Fulton R. Lewis, bass, and 
Mrs. Duff Lewis, violinist. Mr. Daland 
played the accompaniments. 

A great meeting for community music 
singing was held at the Central High 
School Stadium on July 19, when, though 
the night was hot, 15,000 persons, it is 
estimated, assembled and sang with 
great spirit, under the leadership of 
Robert Lawrence and the auspices of the 
Community Music Association. The 
gates to the Stadium were opened an 
hour before the concert, and when the 
program began, 5000 persons had been 
turned away. 

The Army Band, led by William J. 
Stannard, gave a fifteen-minutes’ con- 
cert, and this was followed by the sing- 
ing of “America” by the assembled 
15,000, and the program of community 
singing. The Capital Male Quartet and 
the Estelle Murray dancers assisted in 
the entertainment. 

The second street 
under the auspices 


singing assembly 
of the Community 


Music Association was held on July 24, 
in Georgetown, when one block of the 
city was roped off, and about 1500 per- 
sons sang. Robert Lawrence led the 
singing, and sang several tenor solos. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence V. Grogan 
were the hosts at a unique musicale at 
the Arts Club on July 19, when Gertrude 
Henneman, Mrs. Paul Bleyden, F. H. 
Kimmel, Col. Charles Frailey and Mrs. 
Grogan provided the musical program. 
Mr. Kimmel gave a short lecture entitled 
“Old Tunes for New,” with Miss Henne- 
man at the piano, illustrating the use of 
classic melodies in modern songs. Mrs. 
Grogan, soprano, sang her own arrange- 
ment of “On the Wings of Song” to the 
accompaniment of the Ampico, and 
“Where My Caravan Has Rested,” to 
which a violin obbligato was played by 
Colonel Frailey. Mrs. Bleyden accom- 
panied three violin solos played by 
Colonel Frailey; Miss Henneman played 
a group of piano numbers, and Mrs. 
Grogan closed the program by singing 
“Lassie of Mine” with the Ampico 
accompaniment. 


Oscar Saenger to Open Summer Studios 
in Chicago 

CHICAGO, July 30.—Oscar Saenger has 
just closed his seventh season with the 
Chicago Musical College, and severed his 
connection with that institution. Mr. 
Saenger, who was the first guest teacher 
to conduct these master feels 
that seven years is a long period of 
service, and has decided to open his own 
studios for a summer season in Chicago 
to begin about the middle of next June. 
His class this season has been large and 
enthusiastic, and has shown pronounced 
talent; and many of the students have 
already enrolled for next summer. 


classes, 


Alexander Sklarevski, Russian pianist, 
will join the teaching staff of Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore next season. 
He was heard recently in a successful 
recital in Seattle. 


Marriages 


Cordelia Lee, violinist, and Edward 
W. Beattie, tax attorney for the New 
York Telephone Company, were married 
at the home of the bride in East Fortieth 
Street, New York, on July 28. Mrs. 
Beattie has been heard in recital in a 
number of European cities and in the 
United States. 

CHICAGO, July 28.—Vittorio Trevisan, 
buffo basso of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
was secretly married last June to his 
accompanist, Mrs. Celia Hathaway, it 
was learned this week, when the two 
announced their union. He is fifty-two 
years old, the bride is twenty-eight. She 
plans to accompany him on his tour 
with the opera company next spring. 
Mr. Trevisan, who is well-known as a 
vocal teacher in Chicago, is now and 
has been for years with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association. 


CHICAGO, July 28.—Jesse Crawford, 
organist of the Chicago Theater, was 
married to Helen Anderson, organist of 
the Roosevelt Theater, on Saturday. 
They left on a vacation immediately 
after the ceremony. 





Cathal O’Byrne Gives Recital 
CHICAGO, July 28.—Cathal O’Byrne, 
Irish poet-singer, gave a farewell recital 


Thursday night in the Edgewater Beach 


Hotel, under the patronage of Mayor 
and Mrs. Dever, and other prominent 
Chicagoans. His recital included read- 


ings from his own poems, and old Gaelic 
songs that he has gathered in both north 
and south Ireland. He was dressed in 
old Gaelic costume. 
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@HE student, fresh from his 
studies in harmony, counter- 
point and form, bravely fac- 
ing the world with all the 
classic lore at his finger-tips and with 
his notebook filled with examples of 
the three-part song form, sonata form, 
fugue and rest, feels himself somewhat 
at sea when he ventures forth sud- 
denly into the mazes of modern mu- 
sical thought. If he is wise he makes 
his knowledge — acquired through 
years of patient effort—a point of de- 
parture, and builds his own musical 
castles on the foundation bequeathed 
him by the masters of the past. If 
he be, to borrow an il.ustration from 
the mode of the times, a sort of mu- 
sical flapper, he may be _ unwise 
enough to tear up his notebooks and 
text-books iin disgust, cast a pitying 
look in the direction of the picture of 
Bach that hangs over his piano, and 
plunge into the composition of a trio 
in one formless movement, for glock- 





enspiel, piccolo and tympanum, or 

some such out-of-the-way combination. 
* * * 

Adolph M. There are some among 

Foerster’s Our composers, how- 

Trio in D ever—men wise in the 


ways of the world— 
who are not so easily inoculated with 
the virus of modernism. They take each 
new and strange departure with the 
proverbial grain of salt, following along 
the even tenor of their way in such 
manner as seems most natural to them. 
Such a one is Adolph M. Foerster, an 
American composer who has a formi- 
dable list of works to his credit. His 
Trio in D, for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, 
recently published, (Leipzig: Fritz 
Schuberth, Jr.; New York: Carl Fischer) 
has few of the earmarks of modernism, 
either in its form or harmonic structure. 
Mr. Foerster finds it possible to write 
interesting, sincere and enjoyable music 
in an idiom already well established— 
and still flourishing, despite its critics. 
His opening theme, announced Maestoso 
by piano and ’cello, is at once impressive 
and clearly defined. One knows imme- 
diately that this work has “backbone,” 
and the sense of its virility continues 
to the end. This, and many of the other 
melodies in the three movements, has 
considerable charm combined with its 
strength. The theme that opens the 
second movement, in G Minor, is another 
fine bit of song, which the violin in- 
troduces. The composer develops his 
ideas with imagination, tempered with 
restraint, and his workmanship is dex- 
terous and musicianly. The third and 
last, movement, Allegro, is the least in- 
teresting, but it has sufficient verve and 
movement to carry the work along to a 
satisfying ending. Mr. Foerster’s Trio 
deserves the attention of Chamber or- 
ganizations. 

* ok 


More than eleven years 
ago Sam Franko, the 
American conductor, 
gave a performance of 
Antonio Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in 
Berlin. He presented the work exactly 
as written by the composer, for string 
orchestra, and his performances and 
transcriptions of it have helped to spread 
the knowledge of its true authorship. 
For more than sixty years, Mr. Franko 
tells us, this Concerto circulated in 
printed form as an organ concerto by 
Wilhelm Friedmann Bach, son of the 
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Bach, and it was not until 1911 that 
Vivaldi received the credit due him. Mr. 
Franko has now transcribed the second 
movement for ’Cello and Piano and for 
Violin (or Viola) and Piano, under the 
title of “Intermezzo” (G. Schirmer). It 
is a melody of great charm and purity 
that deserves to take its place in the 
repertoires of concert givers. 

Two transcriptions for harp, made by 
Carlos Salzedo, are from the same press. 
One is of the eternally popular Bourée 
from the First Partita, fresh and fra- 
grant as ever; the other is a Giga by 
Arcangelo Corelli. vivacious and invigor- 
Mr. Salzedo’s transcriptions, like 


ating. 

his playing, are authoritative and 
masterful. 

aS * ok 

Two Little Gustave Ferrari has 
Piano Pieces little difficulty in making 
by Gustave a transition from the 
Ferrari altitudes of modernism 


to the foot-hills of inter- 
mediate grade teaching pieces. ‘“Old- 
Fashioned Waltz” and “Trumpets and 
Drums” (Carl Fischer) are of the 
simpler genre, yet they possess the touch 
that puts them beyond the usual. Con- 
ventional and well defined in form, they 
are both delightful bits of music. Teach- 
ers should investigate them, because they 
ore of the kind that induce practice with- 
out persuasion. 


K OK ok 
Two Com- “Tne Brooklet” and 
positions for “Mystic Chant” are two 
the ‘Cello numbers for the ’cello 


by Bertram H. Currier 
(Carl Fischer). They are well enough 
constructed and neither is difficult, but 
in both instances the workmanship is 
better than the material. There is a 
striking similarity between the opening 
theme of “The Brooklet” and a well- 
known revival hymn, that is not, in 
itself, a recommendation. The other 
piece is dedicated to Arthur Hadley and 
has a sustained melody that contrasts 
with the more vivacious character of its 
companion number. 


* * * 


A Rhapsodic Ashley Pettis, the young 


Prelude for American pianist, is 
the Piano making a special feature 

of compositions by 
Americans. Included in the repertory 


that he will present next season is a 
“Rhapsodic Prelude” by Antonio de 
Grassi (G. Schirmer), a _ spirited, ex- 
hilarating number that sustains the 
interest to the end. The rhapsodic ele- 
ment predominates, of course, _per- 
mitting a freedom and looseness of con- 
struction that affords the composer 
ample opportunity for imaginative writ- 
ing. It is a well-knit work, however, 
with clearly defined rhythmic patterns, 
and an urge and sweep that lead to a 
precipitous finale. 


* * * 
A New Song To pick winners is as 
by H. difficult in music as it is 
Huntington in horses, if not more 
Woodman so, but there are times 


when the temptation is 
irresistible, and one of these times is a 
meeting with H. Huntington Woodman’s 
“Sundown” (G. Schirmer). In the past 
he has written songs similar in mood 
to this which are even more popular to- 
day than when they first appeared, and 
“Sundown” deserves to rank with the 
best of them. Mr. Woodman possesses 
that rare gift of being able to turn a 
melodic phrase that “gets under the 
skin” without being too sentimental, and 
he has a way of arpeggiating his chords 
that gives them many a pleasant tint 
of color. This song is dedicated to Dicie 
Howell and, if our memory is not at 
fault. she sang it from manuscript at 
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her Aeolian Hall recital last winter, and 
had to repeat it. It is at once so simpie 
and so euective that it should have a 
wide appeal. Puolished for high or 
medium voice. 
+ & 
There have been two 
additions to the ‘“‘Scho- 
lastic Series” (G. 
Schirmer) of late; one 
is of interest to violin teachers, the other 
a book of piano studies. Charles Leyen- 
son has dealt with “The First Finger- 
Exercises” for the violin, designing his 
work particularly as a preparation to 
Charles Dancla’s Op. 74. His material 
is valuable and teachers who deal with 
the early problems of violin playing 
should give it their attention. The vol- 
ume on piano playing is entitled “Syn- 
thetic Exercises,’ by Eustace Bond Rice, 
and the fourteen studies are for single 
hand, covering Tone-Balance, Hand Ex- 
tension, Counter Rhythms and Finger 
Independence. Mr. Rice has evidently 
expended considerable thought upon 
these exercises and the results justify 
his labor. They invite the attention of 
conscientious teachers. 

OK * * 


Additions to 
the “‘Scho!astic 
Series™’ 


Two Tran- New publications for 
scriptions the ’cello are some- 
for ‘Cello thing of a rarety, a 


condition offset by the 
fact that the quality of the music written 
in this form is above the average for the 
piano, for example. Like small minori- 
ties, it is apt to be more select. Maurice 
Dambois, who has delighted so many 
listeners with his excellent ’cello recitals. 
contributes two transcriptions that de- 
votees of the instrument will wish to 
possess. They are Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” 
No. 3, and Jean-Pierre Duport’s deli- 
cious “Canzonetta” (G. Schirmer). Mr. 
Dambois has reduced the difficulties of 
the piano part of the Liszt number, par- 
ticularly the cadenzas. He has revised 
and harmonized the “Canzonetta,” and 
his harmonies never overstep the bounds 
of the classic period in which it was 
written. There is an arrangement of 
this number for violin also. 

.e *« * 


“Boy of My Denials to the contrary 
Heart,’ a Song notwithstanding, most 
for Medium persons have a soft 
Voice spot in their heart, a 
memory, perhaps, that 
is more likely to be reached by a song 
than in any other manner. That is why 
many a simple, sincere song has become 
widely popular and why many more will 
in the future. “Boy of My Heart,” with 
words by Helen Bordman Knox “or 
music by Ruth Rapoport (Harms) is 
recent addition to this genre. There is a 
note of sincerity in the poem that is 
bound to make its appeal. Miss Rapo- 
port has been a sympathetic collabora- 
tor, furnishing an unpretentious but 
effective setting. It is for medium voice 
and will be introduced by Sophie Braslau 
at the Seattle Centenary Celebration. 


* * * 


Two Songs W. T. Porter’s 
for the “There’s a Wideness in 
Church Service God’s Mercy” (The 

Willis Music Co.) has 
a well-sustained accompaniment for the 
organ. It is one of those simple, re- 
ligious settings that are always popular 


SHULL 


PT Ee 


with congregations. Published for high 
and low voice. “Close at Thy Side” 
(Clayton F'. Summy Co.) is by Alfred 
Wooler, one of the most popular of 
church music composers. It has _ sim- 
plicity and directness, qualities which 
this composer’s music usually possesses. 
There is nothing particularly out of the 
ordinary about the musical ideas or their 
treatment, but there is something about 
Mr. Wooler’s compositions that the aver- 
age church attendant likes. Printed in 
low and high keys. 

K K * 

Two intermediate 
grade pieces for piano, 
and rather similar in 
character, come to us from the other 
side. Charles Ancliffe is the composer 
of one, “Spring’s Enchantment,” and has 
written a pleasing little teaching piece, 
conventional in form and content, but 
tuneful. The other is from the same 
press (London: W. Paxton & Co.), a 
Reverie, entitled “Once in a Garden,” by 
Kingsley Stanford, and what was said 
of the first might be repeated with equa! 
appropriateness regarding this number. 
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CROWDS GROW FOR 
HOLLYWOOD SERIES 


Enthusiastic Audience 
Pledges Fund for More 


Children’s Concerts 
By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, July 28.—Artistically 
and financially the second week of the 
open-air concerts at Hollywood Bowl is 
proving even a greater success than the 
opening week. Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor, and his orchestra, now number- 
ing ninety players, are giving interpre- 
tations of great charm, and large audi- 


ences are the rule. The first free con- 
eert for children was, it is estimated, at- 
tended by about 12,000. 

Enthusiasm. about this feature of the 
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season has so grown that expenses for 
three more of these children’s concerts 
were pledged within a few minutes, fol- 
lowing an appeal Mrs. J. J. Carter, 
founder-secretary of the Bowl concert 
season, made during one of the pro- 
grams. 

Poetic refinement and phrasing mark 
Mr. Oberhoffer’s readings. Technically 
the performances are not by any means 
flawless, partly owing to the scant time 
for preparation, one rehearsal only being 
allowed for each concert, although Mr. 
Oberhoffer has presented during this 
week alone seven pieces never heard here 
before, including the MacDowell Suite, 
No. 1, and the “Angelus” from Hadley’s 
Symphony in B Minor, No. 3. Among 
last week’s novelties the Kalinnikoff 
Symphony must be mentioned. While 
there exist good unity and tone-quality 
in the strings and woodwind, this can- 
not be said altogether of the brass sec- 
tions. The MacDowell and Hadley nov- 
elties were much liked by the public. 

Two: successful soloists were heard 
during the past week. Ingrid Arneson, 
a clear-voiced soprano of good range, 
sang the “Ballatella” from ‘Pagliacci.” 
Edna Gunnar Peterson of Los Angeles, 
played the first movement of the Grieg 
Piano Concerto with brilliant technique 
as well as animation. Rhythm, phras- 
ing and tone-quality sustained the happy 
impression her previous appearances 
have left. 

This year’s music to the Pilgrimage 
Play, a pageant-drama based on the life 
of Christ, is by Gertrude Ross, the well- 
known Los Angeles song writer, who has 
largely utilized archaic modes in the 
score. 


CONC ERTS | IN BAY VIEW 
Visitors to Michigan Resort Appear in 
Interesting Programs 

Bay VIEW, MICH., July 28.—The an- 
nual complimentary concert of the Bay 
View Music Assembly attracted a large 
audience at the John M. Hall auditorium 
recently. The assisting artists, intro- 
duced by Dean Robert McCutcheon, were 
Margaret Spaulding, soprano; Louise 
Schellschmidt-Koehne, harpist; Dudleigh 
Vernor, organist; Howard Barnum, vio- 
linist; Minnie Leah Nobles, contralto; 
William Reddick, pianist, and Arthur 
Boardman, tenor. The singers chose 
American compositions, representing 
Chadwick, Cadman, Kramer, Rogers, 
Squire and Rummel. Miss Schellschmidt- 
Koehne gave numbers by Franck, Zabel 
and Harriet Cady. Mr. Reddick was 
heard in a solo by Moszkowski and Mr. 
Vernor played a number by Rogers. The 
quartet from “Rigoletto” was sung by 
Miss Spaulding, Miss Nobles, Mr. Board- 
man and Dean McCutchan. 

In the first of the Sunday evening 
vesper concerts on July 22, at the audi 
torium, the program was given by Miss 
Spaulding, Miss Nobles, Mr. Boardman, 
R. G. McCutchan, baritone; Howard J. 
3arnum and Harriet Barnum, hag oh 
Mr. Reddick, Mr. Vernor, Searcy Calla- 
han, flautist, and Helen Wood Barnum, 
accompanist. 

Mr. Boardman, Mr. Reddick and Mr. 
3arnum appeared in an attractive pro- 
gram on July 26. The Grieg Sonata in 
G for violin and piano and many solo 
numbers were included. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 
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Rena MacDonald Joins Ranks of 
_Impresarios as Behymer Associate 
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Rena MacDonald, Newly Appointed Associate in Behymer Management in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, July 7.—Rena Mac- 
Donald, for many years personal repre- 
sentative of L. E. Behymer, California 
impresario, has recently been made as- 
sociate manager with Mr. Behymer, 
thereby achieving the distinction of be- 
ing one of the youngest women to occupy 
such an important and conspicuous posi- 
tion in the managerial field. Miss Mac- 
Donald has not only acquired an intimate 
knowledge of office routine, but has 
shared with Mr. Behymer the respon- 
sibility of building up a musical public 
on the Pacific Coast. She took an active 


part in arranging Los Angeles’ lasv 
music week and has shown a lively inter- 
est in American music and the American 
musician. Miss MacDonald has also won 
the confidence and admiration of the 
New York managers, having been East 
twice in the interests of the Behymer 
management. She distinguished herself 
especially, when Mr. Behymer was taken 
suddenly ill on the eve of the Los An- 
geles engagement of the Chicago Opera 
Association two years ago, by taking 
the helm and piloting the season with 
skill and efficiency. 





Helen Norfleet and Cameron Maclean 
Give Concert in Pontiac 

PONTIAC, MICH., July 28.—Helen Nor- 
fleet, pianist, and Cameron Maclean, 
baritone, gave an enjoyable recital on 
the evening of July 24. Miss Norfleet 
revealed musicianship and fine technica! 
equipment in Chopin’s Fantasie, Op. 49; 
“Le Coucou,” by Daquin, and works by 
3eethoven-Rubinstein, Debussy, Goos- 
sens and Strauss-Schiitt. Mr. Maclean 
sang songs by Massenet, Moussorgsky, 
Three “Salt Water” Ballads and a group 
of Scotch songs in an artistic manner. 
Mabelle Howe Mable was the accom- 
panist. 


Klibansky Begins Course in Seattle 

SEATTLE, July 28.—Sergei Klibansky, 
New York teacher of singing, has begun 
his fourth season of master classes at 
the Cornish School. Many pupils of 
former seasons have returned for a 
period of work with him before he leaves 
for a special course in Munich, Ger- 
many. The scholarship was won by 
Winifred Parker, a contralto of unusual 
promise. Mr. Klibansky has been en- 
gaged to return to Seattle next season 
and has just received a telegram from 
the Bohlmann School in Memphis asking 
for a return engagement in October. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

July 28.—Roy Wall, former San 
Antonio baritone, now associated with 
the University School of Music at Lin- 
coln, Neb., was heard in private recital 








on July 21, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. E. Tucker. Old classics, art-songs 
and spirituals displayed a voice of ex- 
ceptional quality, artistically produced. 
A duet was sung with Mrs. Fred Jones. 
Mrs. Nat Goldsmith supplied accompani- 
ments. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 
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FLINT, MIicH.—The Flint Daily Jour- 
nal Boys’ Band has gone to Pine Lake 
Boy Scouts’ Camp, where the thirty 
members will furnish the band concerts. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Frederick W. Good- 
rich, instructor in music history at the 
Portland summer session of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, gave two recitals recent- 
ly on the auditorium organ. 


*x* * x 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The following 
officers have been appointed for the 
Music Teachers’ Club: Harrison Ray- 
mond, president; Maud Williams, vice- 
president, and Elena Bateman, secretary- 
treasurer. 

* ok ok 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Weekly singing 
meetings at the East and West End 
beaches, under the leadership of Louis 
Gilmore, have been arranged by Commu- 
nity Service and are proving very 
popular. 

oe ok ok 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.— The summer 
school of the College of Music, which has 
been unusually successful, closes this 
week and the College buildings will be 
renovated before the opening of the 
regular academic year on Sept. 3. 

* * * 


CHARLES City, Iowa.—The Viking 
Male Quartet of St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn., gave a concert in Forest 
City Monday evening. Mathews Lyders, 
a member of the quartet, was a student 
at Waldorf College in Forest City. 


* cd * 
LONG BEACH, CAL.—Hazel Putney 
Humphries and Helen Hoffman, _so- 


pranos; Robert Edmonds, tenor, and a 
trio of former service men, gave an in- 
teresting program for the American 
Legion at the Chamber of Commerce. 
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San Dieco, CAL.—Daniel A. Hirschler 
of Emporia, Kan., was heard in a recent 
organ recital at the Balboa Park pavil- 
ion. .The organist, who won many 
friends in his appearance here several 
years ago, gave a program of high stand- 


ard. 
* oe ok 


FLINT, MicH.—Frank Rollo has re- 
signed his position as choirmaster at the 
Central Christian Church. Ethel Tripp, 
soprano and violinist, has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Rollo and will have charge 
of the church orchestra as well as the 


choir. 
* * x 


Bay View, MicH.—Emily Mutter of 
Howell, Mich., a thirteen-year-old vio- 
linist, has attracted attention recently 
by her playing at the Auditorium, the 
Bay View House, several private homes, 
and at the Country Club. She is study- 
ing in Chicago. 

* 1K ok 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—David Lytel Hut- 
ton, baritone, has joined the faculty of 
the University of the West, in the vocal 
department. Mr. Hutton recently re- 
turned to Long Beach after a tour 
through the Middle West and Pacific 
Coast States in concert work. 


* * * 


KANSAS CITY, KAN.—Pupils of Edith 
Youst and Musette Hallier were pre- 
sented in a recent program of dancing, 
in which Thelma Stack, Bernice Hoover, 
Georgia Griffith, Helen Rand, Alyce 
Smith, Edith Pierce, Helen Fritchen, 
Olive Gillispie, Beryl] Holdeman, Dorothy 
Comer, Charles Tansay, Ruth Ofner and 
Gertrude Way took part. 


* * * 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Nicholas Huzzi’s 
band was acclaimed by an audience ot 
about 5000 persons at one of the weekly 
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concerts on the Courthouse lawn. Solos 
were sung by Fred Crawford, baritone, 
and Victor Corsi played clarinet and 
saxophone numbers. These concerts are 
sponsored by Mayor Floyd Chapman, 
who arranged two large dances in the 
City Armory to defray expenses for'the 
band. 
* K * 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Mrs. N. C. Altland 
gave a recital, with nine of her piano 
pupils participating in the program. 
Three of Mrs. Altiand’s own composi- 
tions were played by her daughter, Con- 
stance, and herself. Mrs. Altland is 
doing associative teaching work for the 
Sherwood School of Music, Chicago, and 
part of her class is taking work in the- 
ory and harmony in order to receive 
diplomas. 

co ok * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—R. Deane Shure, 
director of music in the Mount Vernon 
Place Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
presented a group of students in a con- 
cluding recital for the season in the Sun- 
day school auditorium. Mr. Shure has 
composed a new choral work for Christ- 
mas to words by Rossel E. Mitchell, whe 
wrote the text for his Easter cantata, 
“Atonement,” so successfully presented 
during the Lenten season last year. 

aK * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Washington 
College of Music is conducting a summer 
school of public school music methods at 
Long Beach, New Brunswick, Canada, 
on the St. John’s River, under the direc- 
tion of Edwin N. C. Barnes, the director 
of music in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Edith Miller Haring, 
assistant to Mr. Barnes in the public 
schools, is giving a course in grade meth- 
ods in music at the University of Mary- 
land Summer School. 

ok *K ok 


OSTERVILLE, MAss.—An attractive pro- 
gram was given at the Casino in West 
Bay Inn, Osterville, Cape Cod, on Satur- 
day evening, July 21, by Lucile Rice, 
assisted by Elsie Bedford-Morse and the 
Philharmonic Trio, consisting of Joseph- 
ine Durrell, violinist; Mabel Belcher 
Sears, ’cellist, and Carolyn W. Rice, pi- 
anist. Several dances were given and 
the Trio played with much taste a Span- 
ish Dance ‘by Moszkowski, “Prelude Ori- 
entale” by Rimsky-Korsakoff and other 
numbers. 


WICHITA, KAN.—In a recital in the 
downtown studio of Fairmount College 
Conservatory, by pupils of Reno B. 
Myers, the program was given by How- 
ard McVay, Lela Hall, Natalie Ring, 
Dorothy Jane Nachtrieb, Virginia Ste- 
phenson, Ruth Maxine McCormick, Rus- 
sell Nachtrieb, Helen Talbot, Lillian 
Turner, Leota McVay, Maxine Leg- 
bourne, Violet Kirkpatrick, Fern Straw 
and Sylvia Kepplin.—The following 
pupils of Joy Colvin were heard in re- 
cital at her home studio: Eloise Clark, 
Maurine Johnson, Lucille Hanlon, Ruth 
Wohlgemuth, Carol Kibby, La Verne 
Wright, Muriel Seip and Edith Lewis. 


* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—Nora E. Agnew pre- 
sented the following pupils in a recent 
recital: Nadine Hammond, Marguerite 
Casey, Evelyn Royce, Marion Smith, 
Margery Bussert, Gladys Zerkie, Vir- 
ginia Pringle, Margaret Burlie, Jeanette 
Stamps, La Race Taylor, Marcella 
Adair, Jessie Burris, Lois Moran, Nellie 
Handley, Alma Truitt, Dorothy Smith, 
Robert Cottraine, Henry Wilderum and 
Harold Smith.—The Fischer School of 
Piano Playing presented the following 
pupils in a recital at the Clooege Hill 
M. E. Church: Eleanor Peterson, Clif- 
ford Stoner, Evelyn Nelson, Neola Puck- 
ett, Ida Meringoff, Frieda Wieland, Vir- 
ginia Sells, Ida Gail Taylor, Muriel 
Mathis. Lois Stebbins, Helen Roark an: 
Ada Nickel. 


* * * 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Clara Duggan 
Madison presented a group of profes- 
sional piano pupils in recital on July 21. 
The following received teachers’ certi- 
ficates from the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, with which the Clara Duggan 
Madison School of Music is affiliated: 
Mrs. Lena Heye, Meta Hertwig, Olga 
Seiser, Minnie Hirsh and James Connor. 
David Griffin presented members of his 
vocal class of the School of Music of 
the University of Texas, at Austin, in 
a Shakespearean program, with notes 
read by F. F. Covington, of the depart- 
ment of English. Participating were: 
Mary Lubbock, soprano; Gladys Find, 
mezzo-soprano; Opal Bryan, soprano; 
Dora Finck. contralto; Marie Stewart, 


soprano; Magdalene Christiansen, so- 
prano; Viola Raines, soprano, and 
Delka Dietze, mezzo-soprano. Norma 


Owen Griffin was the accompanist. 
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Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing; 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
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sd Teacher of Singing 
Available for Concerts and Recitals 
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Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
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Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 
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Studio: 593 Madison Ave., New York. Plaza 3477 
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Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 
115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. ‘Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
Keystone Cottage, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Mrs. Carl Venth 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Exponent of the principles of relaxation as form- 
ulated by the late Richard Epstein. 
Pupil of Epstein and Von Mickwitz. 
Texas Woman's College, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Crystal Waters 
SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 9 West 47th St., New York 
Phone Bryant 832] 


Dorsey Whittington 
American Pianist 
Studio: 13 West 82nd St., New York 


Schuyler 3955 
. Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 
Phone—Endicott 2779 
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Eleventh Bach Festival Held in 
Leipzig 


LeIpzic, July 20.—The week-long 
festival held recently in Leipzig by the 
New Bach Society, the eleventh event 
given by the organization, was notable 
in marking the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of Bach’s appointment as cantor 
of the Thomaskirche. The programs 
included a very fine performance of the 
Mass in B Minor by the Gewandhaus 
Chorus under Carl Straube, with a solo 
quartet including Ilse Helling-Rosenthal, 
Maria Philippi, Emil Graf and Wolf- 
gang Rosenthal. Carl Flesch, violinist, 
gave performances of a Sonata and a 
Partita in D Minor. Gunther Ramin, 
organist at the Thomaskirche, gave an 
afternoon program. A feature of one 
of the two chamber music concerts was 
the use of a “Bach Piano,” or cembalo, 
constructed by a Munich piano-maker. 
The programs included also excerpts 
from the cantatas, a motet and an or- 
chestral concert. 





Miss Goodson Entertains in London 


LONDON, July 21.—Katharine Goodson, 
pianist, gave two receptions in her home 
in St. John’s Wood recently, at each of 
which there were eighty guests. Among 
those present who are known in Amer- 
ica, where Miss Goodson will be heard 
in concert next season, were Ethel Legin- 
ska, Arthur Shattuck, Fanny Davies, 
Marie Novello, Harriet Cohen, Myra 
Hess, Irene Scharrer, Cyril Scott, Be- 
atrice and Margaret Harrison, Arnold 
Bax, Lionel Tertis, A. Walter Kramer, 
Marcia Van Dresser, Albert Coates, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Frank Bridge, Edna 
Thomas, Mme. D’Alvarez and others. 
The programs included a Mozart Trio 
and Brahms’ G Minor Piano Quartet, in 
which Miss Goodson took part. 

WEIMAR, July 19.—The Bayreuth Fes- 
tival Fund Committee recently issued an 
appeal to all patrons and friends to make 
an additional payment of 25,000 marks 
on each pledge before July 15, 1923, in 
order that preparations now going for- 
ward for next year’s festival may pro- 
ceed. 


Rabaud's “*Marouf’ Given Admirable 


Revival at Paris Opera- Comique 


ARIS, July 21.—Henri Rabaud’s 

“Marouf,” which hardly received the 
recognition it deserved when given at 
the Metropolitan, has been revived at 
the Comique before large audiences. The 
title réle, so admirably sung by Jean 
Périer in 1914, was assumed by Mr. 
Bauge, who gave an excellent perform- 
ance, his aria in the third act being re- 
demanded. Marte Davelli appeared as 
the Princess, singing the réle for the 
hundredth time. She created the part 
at the premiére and not only has her 
characterization lost nothing in the inter- 
vening years but her voice has improved 
greatly both in timbre and volume. In 
the final scene, as the boy, she was 
irresistible and her comedy with Mr. 
Baugé was delightful in every respect. 
Mme. Tiphaine as Fattoumah was also 
particularly good. The composer con- 
ducted and, needless to say, brought out 
every one of the beautiful passages in 
the score. 

At the Opéra, “Samson and Delilah” 
has been sung with conspicuous success 
with Lise Charny and Mr. Dutreix in 
the leading roles. Mme. Charny sang 
her three arias with great beauty of tone 
and with dramatic intensity. She was par- 
ticularly fine in the mocking of Samson 
in the final act. Mr. Dutreix, who after 
having made his début and numerous 
other appearances in unimportant roles, 
has come to the front step by step and is 
rapidly developing into an accomplished 
singer. There are still defects in his in- 
terpretations but only such as time will 
fill. The ballets in the first and final 
acts were especially well done. 

Wanda Landowska has just given an- 
other of her inimitable recitals on the 
clavecin. The charm of the old music 
which Mme. Landowska interprets so 
delightfully is immeasurably enhanced 
by being played on the instrument for 
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which it was written. Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue, for instance, sounds 
like a different thing entirely. Two other 
delicious bits were Frohberger’s “Plainte 
































Wanda Landowska, Clavecinist, Whose Re- 
citals of Old Music Have Been a Feature 
of the Paris Concert Season 


Faite a Londres pour passer la Melan- 
cholie”’ and Mozart’s Sonata in D. 

A similar concert was that given by 
Mr. le Cerf on antique instruments. A 
Quatuor for flutes a bec by Claude Ger- 
vaise, held much of charm, and a Twelfth 
Century piece for voice, and dessus and 
basse cornet, and another of the Six- 
teenth Century for lute and virginals 
were of high interest. The names of the 
composers appearing on the program in- 
cluded Handel, Mozart, Alessandro 
Scarlatti and Purcell, and most of the 
pieces were “novelties” several hundred 
years old. 

An interesting error on the part of the 
librettists of “Carmen” was pointed out 
recently in a letter to Le Menestrel, 
caused by a paragraph in one of the 
daily papers which said: “Operas, even 
the greatest, are not designed to teach 
geography to their listeners, but serious 
mistakes, nevertheless, ought not to be 
allowed to creep in.” The writer of the 
letter points out that Navarre, the 
Spanish province where José was born, 
is in the extreme north of the country, 
while Seville is in the extreme south at 
a distance of about 700 kilometers. 
Micaela, nevertheless, makes the trip 
on foot and arrives neat and tidy. Also, 
in the duet, she tells José that she will 
see his mother on the morrow! Micaela 
must have been an_ unusually fast 
walker! 

The municipality of Dieppe has been 
holding a festival in honor of the late 
Camille Saint-Saéns, who was a frequent 
visitor to the watering-place on the 
Channel during his lifetime. 


Concerts Attract Large Audience of 
London’s Music Lovers 


LONDON, July 21.—The various con- 
cert halls are filled to overflowing these 
days in spite of the fact that the season 
is nearly at an end. Helen Henschel, 
who follows the example of her illus- 
trious father in accompanying herself at 
her recitals, was recently heard in a very 
delightful program at Wigmore Hall. 
For her more antique numbers, Miss 
Henschel used a harpsichord. The per- 
fect “team work” between the voice 
and accompaniment was’ remarkable. 
@ Marshall Murton, a baritone of con- 
siderable gifts, created an excellent im- 
pression at an appearance in Aeolian 
Hall. @ Phyllis Archibald was heard by 
a large gathering at the residence of 
Mrs. Benjamin Guinness in Carlton 
House Terrace, lent for the occasion. 
Miss Archibald presented a program 
of considerable interest and was as- 
sisted by Tudor Davies in the duet 
from the first act of “Carmen.” @ An- 
other concert under’ similar condi- 
tions was that given by invitation by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Shurtleff Coolidge at the 
American Women’s Club. The program, 
consisting of prize works of the Berk- 
shire Festival, included scores by Waldo 
Warner, Malipiero and Leo Sowerby. 
The artists included Louis Fleury, flau- 
tists; York Bowen, pianist; Albert Sam- 
mons and Hugo Kortschak, violinists; 
Lionel Tertis, violist, and Hans Kindler, 
‘cellist. @ Marcia Van Dresser, follow- 
ing suit by appearing in a private house, 
was heard in the drawing-room of Lady 
Maud Warrender accompanied by Miss 
Sucktrout. 


RoME, July 19.—‘*Aida” was given 
lately in the Anfiteatro Romano by a 
huge company numbering over 500. The 
orchestra was drawn from the Augusteo 
and the Costanzi. “The Barber of 
Seville” was the second work presented. 


BERLIN, July 21.—The hundredth per- 
formance of “Parsifal” at the State 
Opera was given recently before a capac- 
ity audience. 


HAMBURG, July 20.—Rossini’s opera- 
bouffe, ‘“‘La Cloche de la Nuit,” was given 
here recently in an arrangement by the 
conductor, Wilhelm Kleefield. 


PaviA, July 18.—Enrico Bossi, under 
the auspices of the Friends of Art, re- 
cently gave an organ recital in the 
Church of San Giovanni Domnarum. 


G. M. CURC 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa 
Cecilia, Rome) 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 
Address Secretary, Studio: 
25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 
Consultation by Appointment 
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RIEGGER POLONAISE 
PLAYED AT STADIUM 


Honorably Mentioned Contest 
Work and Prize Soloist 
Heard on Week’s Lists 


The fourth week of concerts by the 
New York Philharmonic, under Willem 
Van Hoogstraten, at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, included the playing, on the 
evening of July 27, of one of the prize 
works of the recent competition in- 
stituted by the management. This was 
“American Polonaise” by Wallingford 
Riegger, which won honorable mention. 
Mr. Riegger has written a work eminent- 
ly American in style, so why the con- 
cession to Mrs. Grundy in calling it a 
Polonaise? And why the Polonaise 
rhythm at all? Composers who can write, 
as Mr. Riegger eminently proves he can, 
should stand forth and defend our na- 
tional rhythms and convince the frumps 
of yesteryear that jazz is not verjuice 
of the Devil, but just as respectable a 
member of musical society as any 
sharply-rhythmed dance _ tune. Mr. 
Riegger’s work is interesting and well 
scored, and deserves to be heard again. 

Another feature of the concert was 

the playing of the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto by Mischa Mischakoff, sole 
winner in the competitions for Stadium 
soloists over 500 other contestants. One 
would like to have heard some of the 
others of that 500! It is not possible 
under the circumstances to give any fair 
estimate of Mr. Mischakoff’s ability. He 
was scarcely audible a large part of the 
time, in two widely separated positions 
from which the reviewer heard him, but 
the unusually large audience liked him 
and demanded three encores. 
The program conducted by Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten included the “Freischiitz”’ 
Overture and Charpentier’s “Impressions 
of Italy.” J. A. H. 
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Though showers on Tuesday evening 
necessitated holding the concert in the 
Great Hall of the City College, a capacity 
audience was present to hear the fourth 
soloist of the series, Alma _ Beck, 
contralto. Miss Beck’s numbers included 
arias from Bemberg’s “La Mort de 
Jeanne d’Arc” and “Samson et Dalila,” 
and an encore in English, all interpreted 
in fine style. Mr. Van Hoogstraten led 
his forces in Dvorak’s “Carnival” Over- 
ture, Glazounoff’s “Scénes de Ballet,” 
the “Lohengrin” Prelude and the Flower 
Girls’ Scene from “Parsifal,’’ and Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. 

The remainder of the week brought 
performances of a few refreshingly un- 
hackneyed master-works, in addition to 
some tried favorites. Monday’s list was 
exclusively of the latter type, including 
the Beethoven “Fifth,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Schéhérazade” and a Strauss 
Waltz. 
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LIEBLING 


Soprano 
Studio: 145 W. 55th St. 

















New York City 
EVELYN MacNevin 
° Contralto 





*‘As an interpreter she 
displayed intelligence and 
authority.”"—-Nao York 


ne. 

“Evelyn MacNevin is a 
young singer with a con- 
tralto voice of fine volume 
and golden quality.’’— 

New York Times. 

“She sang with glori- 
ous freedom of expres- 
sion.”’"—Toronto Daily 
Stor (By Augustus 
Bridle). 


fhete vy apes Exclusive Management 
R. B&B. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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Converse’s “Mystic Trumpeter” had 
been announced for Wednesday’s pro- 
gram, but the “Siegfried Idyl” of Wag- 
ner was substituted for it. In addition 
Schumann’s First Symphony and works 
by Goldmark and Johann Strauss were 
played. 

On Thursday Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, Strauss’s “Dance of Salome” 
and two Wagner excerpts were spiritedly 
given, Saturday brought another rainy 
evening, and the Great Hall again 
echoed to a “Dance” program of works 
of Liszt, Weber, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, 
Sibelius and others. Schubert’s Sym- 
phony in C of “celestial length” was 
given on Sunday, followed by Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s “Caucasian Sketches” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812.” 





Mr. and Mrs. Hughes Give Program 


The eighth program in the series of 
Friday evening musicales at the Edwin 
Hughes studio was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hughes on the evening of July 27. 
Two-piano works made up the program 
and included Saint-Saéns’ Variations on 
a Theme by Beethoven, Mozart’s Sonata 
in D, Chopin’s Rondo, Op. 73, and Aren- 
sky’s Suite, Op. 15. Many prominent 
musicians attended the musicale and ap- 
plauded the artists in a finely wrought 
performance. On the evening of July 20 
Solon Robinson gave a recital, playing 
works by Bach-Busoni, Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Ravel and 
Rubinstein’s Concerto in D Minor, with 
Mr. Hughes at the second piano. His 
playing evoked much applause and many 
encores were demanded. 


Give Recitals at American Institute 


Francis Moore, pianist, member of the 
faculty of the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, gave a recital at the school 
on the afternoon of July 26, playing 
works by Gluck, Seeboeck, Bach-Liszt, 
Brahms, Chopin and others in a musi- 
cianly manner. Gwilym Anwy], also ot 
the faculty, gave a song recital on the 
morning of July 18. His program in- 
cluded songs by Handel, Purcell, Arnold, 
Brahe, Strickland, Martin, Dunn and 
others. On the morning of July 25 a 
pupils’ recital was given. Those heard 
were Charles Joseph Oliva, Marjory 
Bahouth, Alice Goldberg, John E. Sarles, 
Elizabeth Gerberich, Grace Merriman, 
Charles Joseph Brandenburg and Aline 
Hurrell. 





Claudio Arrau to Play New Works 


Claudio Arrau, Chilean pianist, who 
will make his first appearance in North 
America next season, will include in his 
programs several compositions that are 
new to this country. There will also 
be other works not often heard, drawn 
from his extensive répertoire that in- 
cludes two concertos by Mozart, three 
by Beethoven, two by Chopin, two by 
Liszt, and one each by Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Hermann Goetz, 
Tchaikovsky and Heinrich Knoedt. He 
will also play seldom-heard works by 
Liszt, Liszt-Busoni, Richard Strauss, 
Busoni and others. 





Alice Nielsen Sings in Bedford Hills 


Alice Nielsen, soprano, who is now 
at her summer home, Nielcroft, in Bed- 
ford Hills, N. Y., recently appeared as 
one of the soloists at a concert given 
in the Bedford Hills Community House. 
Assisting artists on the program were 
Albert Vertchamp, violinist, and Thomas 
Grisselle, pianist. Miss Nielsen was 
enthusiastically applauded and was 
obliged to give many extras. 





Strong Now Anderson 


Associate 


Theodore 


Theodore Strong, formerly associated 
with Charles Isaacson in the New York 
Evening Mail Concerts, has been made 
associate manager with Walter Ander- 
son. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson are now 
on a motor trip through Canada. 





Frederic Baer, baritone, who sang in 
a performance of Franck’s “Beatitudes” 
in Oberlin, Ohio, last season, has been 
re-engaged for a recital at the Conserva- 
tory of Music in October. 
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Sistine Chapel Choir Coming in October 


The Sistine Chapel Choir of Rome, 
which is announced to make its first tour 


of America next season, will give its 
opening concert in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Oct. 14. Frank Healy of San 
Francisco, where the Choir will appear 
on Dec. 7, is in charge of the ten weeks’ 
tour and has secured sufficient backing 
from influential persons to guarantee 
the organization against loss. The 
famous choir, which dates from the 
fourth century, is composed of fifty- 
four members, sixteen being tenors, ten 
basses, four male sopranos, four male 
contraltos and twenty boy sopranos, all 
of whom have been trained by Perosi 
and Antonio Rella, for twenty years di- 
rector of the Choir. The singers have 
received permission to wear the purple, 
scarlet and white cassock worn in the 
Sistine Chapel. Previous to his con- 
nection with the organization, M. 
Rella was director of the North 
American College in Rome, and will be 
greeted by many of his former pupils 
when he arrives in October. 





Josef Adler Pupil Gives Program 


Josef Adler presented his pupil, Tillie 
Sper, in a piano recital at the Parnassus 
Club on the evening of July 15. She 
was well received in a program that 
included the Fantasie and Fugue in G 
Minor by Bach-Liszt, numbers by Stojow- 
ski and Moszkowski, and, with Mr. 
Adler, in Mendelssohn’s Caprice Bril- 
lante, arranged for two pianos. She was 
assisted by Mrs. Francis Read, who gave 
a group of songs. Among the guests 
were Florence Macmillen, founder of 
the club; Mr. and Mrs. George Fergus- 
son, Helen Smith, Margaret Lamb and 
others. Mr. Adler has gone to Lake 
George for a month’s vacation before 
— his teaching activities in the 
fall. 





Bernard Schram Engaged as Cantor at 
Slonimer Synagogue 

Bernard Schram, who was for several 
years cantor tenor of Washington 
Heights Synagogue, was given a fine 
welcome at Slonimer Synagogue, on the 
occasion of his first appearance there 
recently. The Synagogue was crowded 
to capacity, many persons being turned 
away. The congregation is noted for 
its love and understanding of music and 
his success was significant. Mr. Schram 
owes a large measure of his success ts 
Mme. Soder-Hueck, with whom he has 
studied for the last two years. He will 
be heard frequently in concert next sea- 
son. 





Lucchese to Tour West Next Winter 


Josephine Lucchese, coloratura so- 
prano, who is achieving success as a 
member of the Ravinia Park Opera Com- 
pany in Chicago, has been engaged for 
a tour of California next February under 
the joint direction of L. E. Behymer of 
Los Angeles and Selby C. Oppenheimer 
of San Francisco. Besides her concert 
appearances, which are being arranged 
by Daniel Mayer, she will fulfill a series 
of guest engagements in the larger cities 
of the East with the San Carlo Opera 
Company. 

Proschowsky Secures Studio 

Frantz Proschowsky, teacher of sing- 
ing, who is removing his studios from 
Chicago to New York this fall, has se- 
cured a large studio on Riverside Drive, 
where he will begin his work Oct. 1. 
Besides teaching privately, he will con- 
tinue the lecture courses that have been 
an important feature of his work, both 
in Berlin and Chicago. He is spending 
the summer at Highmount, N. Y.. divid- 
ing his time between recreation and 
teaching. 

Hutcheson Plays with New York Sym- 
phony in Concert in Chautauqua 


Ernest Hutcheson, who is conducting 
a class for teachers and professional 
pianists at Chautauqua, N. Y., this 
summer, was heard recently as soloist 
with the New York Symphony, playing 
the Mendelssohn G Minor Concerto. 
Among his pupils are Josephine Rosen- 


sweet, who has already appeared with 
the Chicago Symphony and is engaged 
to play with the Detroit forces next 
season, and Jerome Rappaport, boy 
pianist, who has given several recitals 
in New York. Mr. Hutcheson will open 
his season with a recital in Utica, ap- 
pearing under the auspices of the B 
Sharp Musical Club. He will return 
to New York early in October. 





Russian Program a Feature of Week’s 
Goldman Concerts 

An all-Russian program was given by 
the Goldman Band in Central Park on 
the evening of July 27 and included ex- 
cerpts from the works of Tchaikovsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rubinstein, Rach- 
maninoff and Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. Lotta 
Madden, soprano, sang Tchaikovsky’s 
“None but the Loneiy Heart.” Frieda 
Klink, contralto, sang an aria from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos” on Monday, July 
23, and the band played numbers by; 
Wagner, Saint-Saéns, Auber, German 
and Nessler and Edgar Stillman Kelley’s 
“Lady Picking Mulberries.” On Wednes- 
day Vincent C. Buono, cornetist, was the 
soloist, and Mr. Goldman led the “Tann- 
hiuser” Overture and two of his own 
compositions among other works. On 
Saturday Chadwick’s “March Tabasco” 
opened a list that included the overture: 
to Massenet’s “Phédre” and Herold’s 
“Zampa” and excerpts from Gounod’s 
“Roméo et Juliette.” Mr. Buono was 
again the soloist. 





Ashley Pettis to Tour South 

Ashley Pettis, pianist, who will fea 
ture a series of al-American programs 
next season, will make a tour of Texas 
and Oklahoma in October. He will spend 
the months of November and December 
on the Pacific Coast, where he is being 
booked by Leon J. Richardson of the 
University of California, for the north 
ern territory, and by.France Goldwate: 
of Los Angeles for the southern part 
of the State. He will play in Chicago 
late in October and in New York in 
January, 





Give Popular Program at Capitol 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espag 
nol” was chosen for the orchestral over- 
ture at the Capitol Theater this week. 
Ernesto Lecuona, Cuban pianist, rx 
peated his program of last week, and 
Mile. Gambarelli, assisted by Ruth Mat- 
lock, Lena Belis and Ella Daganova, 
danced numbers’ by Drigo. Greek 
Evans, baritone, and Rogelio Baldrich, 
tenor, were presented in the scene, ‘In 
Our’ Broadcasting Studio,” singing 
arias by Donizetti and Damrosch’ 
‘Danny Deever.” 


Richard Crooks Has Full Schedule 

Richard Crooks, tenor, has been en 
gaged in making his first records for th 
Victor Talking Machine Company _ i: 
Camden, N. J. Among engagements 
that have been booked for him by his 
managers, Haensel & Jones, is an aj 
pearance as soloist with the Apollo Clul 
in Boston; recitals in Indianapolis. 
Flint, Kalamazoo, with the Border Stat: 
Male Chorus in Windsor, Ont., as solois 
with the Detroit Symphony in An: 
Arbor, and appearances in Auburn, 
Rochester, Olean, Troy and other cities 





Saenger Pupil Soloist with Orchestra 
Ednah Cook Smith, contralto, a pu} 


of Oscar Saenger, was the soloist wit! 
Snellenberg’s Orchestra at Ocean City, 
N. J., July 7. Mrs. Smith was greeted 
by a large audience, which made insis' 
ent demands for encores. Mrs. Smit 

has a number of concert and recita! 
engagements already booked for t! 

early fall, and has also accepted the po 

tion as soloist at St. Paul’s Episcop 

Church, Overbrook, Pa. 





Simmions to Visit Native Land 
Louis Simmions, teacher of singi! 
who has continued his classes both 
Southampton and New York tl! 
summer, will close his studios and s 
for Europe early in August. He « 
pects to be gone about two months, vis 
ing France, Germany, Italy and |! 
native country, Roumania. He wi 
bring back a collection of Roumani: 
folk-songs, which he will use in teachi! 





Frank Cuthbert, baritone, is spend! 
his vacation in Atlantic City. He 
dividing his time between the beach : 
working on programs for next season 
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Julia E. Crane: A Tribute to the 
Memory of a Notable Educator 


ULIA E..CRANE, whose death was 

announced by MusicAL AMERICA in 
its issue of June 23, did notable work for 
education as principal for many years 
of the Crane Normal Institute in Pots- 
dam, N. Y. After her education from 
the Normal School in that city, Miss 
Crane began as a teacher that work 
with which her name has ever since been 
closely identified. She taught in the 
public schools in Potsdam, and later in 
the Normal School in Shippensburg, Pa.; 
went abroad in 1881, and studied with 
Manuel Garcia in London, and after 
her return in 1884 joined the faculty of 
the Normal School in Potsdam. She 
studied with various American teachers, 
organized the Crane Normal Institute, 
in which she did such notable work for 
so many years; founded the first school 
for the training of supervisors of music 
in public schools, and was the author of 
a standard work, “A Manual for Teach- 
ers of School Music.” 

Her sister, Mrs. Harriet Crane Bry- 
ant, who is a member of the faculty of 
the Institute, writes the following tribute 
to her memory: 

“The reading of ‘Mephisto’s’ incom- 
parable ‘Musings’ in MUSICAL AMERICA 
of July 14 impressed me again with the 
conviction that the leading minds of 
America are moving the world far more 
than we can realize. The third subject 
‘Mephisto’ discussed is treated in a man- 
ner epochal. To me it is a revelation of 
the possibilities for influence, of a men- 
tality introspective and _ retrospective, 
combined with experience large and 
varied. 

“Tt is such minds that move the world 
toward that most distant goal, perfec- 
tion and peace. That the world has gone 
crazy with materialism, as ‘Mephisto 
truly says, is not so sad to me, as that 
the minds which are capable of helping 
this condition dwell in bodies subject to 
the changes of material things. The 
world will go mad about something for 
eons to come. That is an inevitable con- 
dition, but it makes a background which 
brings out in impressive contrast the 
mental activities of the eagles. of 
progress. 

“Reading an article in MUSICAL 
AMERICA of May 12, entitled ‘Groups 
Unite in Notable Plan to Further Music 
in Publie Schools,’ I was reminded of the 
inevitable fact that the seed is forgotten 
when the plant flourishes. Hidden in un- 
noticeable corners, the true forces which 
originally propagated that seed and at- 


tained its late germination are often 
unregarded. 

“My sister, Julia E. Crane, forty 
years ago began here in the Potsdam 
State Normal School exactly what the 
influential. and musical leaders are 
launching in New York schools today. 
For all these years she had sought noth- 
ing for herself. Her mind held but one 
aim in her work: to bring the perfecting, 
educational influence of the study of 
music, pedagogically conceived, to the 
children of the masses. Music, which 
was considered in Athens as one of the 
three essential, educational necessities 
in perfecting man; music, not designed 
especially to produce performers, but 
through its developing and _ refining 
effect to arouse, not only feeling, but 
thought and action, idealizing and 
liberating from gross material. 

“The Crane Normal Institute of Music 
and the State Normal School have been 
so intermingled for all these years, be- 
cause of Miss Crane’s position, as head 
of the Normal Music Department, that 
the Crane can in no way be compared 
with other private schools. Teachers 
who received their entire remuneration 
from income of the Institute teach for 
the State’ School. The tuition paid for 
matriculation at the Crane Institute goes 
to develop the present Normal and Crane 
Course, which now possesses the follow- 
ing departments: Voice, violin, methods 
of teaching music in grades, high and 
normal; practice teaching in all these 
several grades and departments; theory, 
including notation, reading, ear-training, 
form, melody-writing, analysis, history; 
choral, orchestra, band and pipe organ— 
all of which, for a modest sum, is thus 
available to those to whom such a course 
would otherwise be prohibitive, on ac- 
count of the great expense which such 
study entails. 

“It was for the music world that Miss 
Crane actually gave her life, for she 
stopped work only when thorough ex- 
haustion left her strength at zero, and 
it tired her to lift her hand or read a 
page. 

“With her death there passed away an 
inceptive educator, whose aim in her 
work was the liberation from material 
things and an introduction of the widen- 
ing and deeping influences of musical 
art. But the materialism of the world 
sees only the brilliancy of limelight and 
fails to study the source.” 

Miss Crane had planned next year’s 
work and had named her own successor 
for the teaching of methods and normal 
classes—Marie Schuette, Crane graduate 
and possessor of a degree from Columbia 
University. 





Ezerman Plays in Jenkintown, Pa. 

JENKINTOWN, PA., July 28.—D. Hen- 
drik Ezerman, director of the Philadel- 
phia Conservatory, gave a complimen- 
tary piano recital to students and teach- 
ers attending the Progressive Series 
Summer Normal Course at the Beech- 
wood School recently. His admirably 
played program included works by 
Weber, Franck, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Liszt and Roentgen, his former teacher. 
Mr. Ezerman is giving a four-weeks 
series of lectures on the development of 
piano technique. Dr. Hollis also gave a 
ecture on the evening of July 25. 


Estelle Hall Reade Resigns from Ripon 
College, Wis. 

Ripon, Wis., July 30.—Estelle Hall 
Reade, who has been a teacher of sing- 
ng for twenty-six years in Olivet Col- 
ege, Michigan, and Ripon College, Wis- 
onsin, has resigned from the latter in- 
titution and will spend the coming year 
n California. The authorities of the 
College have expressed deep regret in 
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accepting her resignation. Mrs. Reade 
was one of the founders of the Wisconsin 
State Music Teachers’ Association, one 
of the committee of eighteen of the board 
of examiners and a teacher of public 
school music methods. Many successfui 
supervisors of public school music in 
Wisconsin and adjoining States studied 
under her guidance. 








Plan Home for Aged as Memorial to 
Fanny J. Crosby 

A project to erect a home for the aged 

memorial to the late Fanny J. 

Crosby, composer of hymns, has been 


as a 


organized by a corporation known as the 
anny J. Crosby Memorial, Inc. This 
organization has secured an option on a 
desirable property and has issued an 
appeal to raise $10,000 to take up the 
option, expiring Aug. 1. The ultimate 
objective of this body is to realize $100,- 
(00, about half of which will be set aside 
as an endowment fund, so that the 
Memorial Home may be self-supporting. 
The incorporators of the project are 
Krwin M. Jennings, president of the 
Erwin M. Jennings Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Richard W. Cogswell, treas- 
urer of the City Savings Bank of Bridge- 
port, and Mrs. Orville Rector. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

July 30.—The Horner Institute of 
Fine Arts presented a pageant, “In 
Music Land,” in Huron Park on July 28. 
Hazel Bradshaw and Mildred Turner 
directed the performance. Albert Boehm 
played the piano accompaniments and 
Markwood Holmes, violinist, also as- 
sisted. The pageant was very interest- 


ing, and admirable work was done by 
the younger pupils.—The program at 


the Lake of the Forest Club on July 22 
was given by Mary Peters of New York, 
singer; Mrs. Howard Wright Haines, 
violinist, and Mrs. Walter Ross, reader. 


—The Grandview Orchestra gave a 
musical program at Vance Methodist 


Church on July 21, assisted by Katherine 
Moseley-Beaman, Orville McCoy, Helen 
Witherspoon, Mildred Newby, William 
Kroge, Glen Plasket, Howard Hoffman 
and Floyd Rickey.—Theresa Brenner, 
cornet, has joined the teaching force of 
the Wilkinson-Cooke Studios. 
FREDERICK A. COOKE. 





Thelma Given’s Home Destroyed by Fire 


Thelma Given, violinist, with her 
mother and brother, narrowly escaped 
injury when their home in Danbury, 
Conn., built by Mark Twain and oc- 
cupied by him until his death, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on the morning 
of July 25. Miss Given and her mother 
were awakened by the brother and led 
through the smoke-filled halls to safety. 
Practically all the furnishings, includ- 
ing many articles prized by Mark Twain, 
were burned. 





Burmester Recovering from Injury 

Willy Burmester, violinist, has cabled 
his American managers from Germany 
that he is fast recovering from the in- 
jury he received several months ago 
when escaping from bandits in China. 
He is preparing for his forthcoming tour 
of America that will open in Carnegie 
Hall on Oct. 20, to be followed by ap- 
pearances in Brooklyn, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
other cities. 


London to Hear John Charles Thomas 


John Charles Thomas, baritone, will 
sail for Europe on the Resolute on Aug. 
7, and will spend the remainder of the 
summer in Paris, London and Geneva. 
He will sing in Albert Hall, London, 
on Sept. 30, and will sail from England 
on Oct. 3, arriving in New York in time 
for his first concert in Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Oct. 14. William Janau- 
shek, his accompanist, will sail with him. 





Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” was 
sung by a choir of thirty voices, under 
the direction of Walter Henry Hall, in 
St. Paul’s Chapel at Columbia Univer- 
sity on the afternoon of July 29. The 
soprano solo was capitally sung by Mil- 
dred Rose. 


BRADY AND PUPILS SAIL 


Vocal Teacher Takes Twenty Singers to 
Europe for Engagements 

William S. Brady, teacher of singing, 
completed his season of master classes 
at the American Conservatory in Chi- 
cago, and, accompanied by twenty pupils, 
sailed last week for Europe on the Levia- 
than. He will divide his time between 
Paris and Munich and will seek to place 
his pupils in various opera houses on the 
Continent. His season in Chicago was 
highly successful, the recital by his 
pupils in Kimball Hall on July 10 at- 
tracting a representative audience. He 
has been engaged to teach for the next 
three summers at the Chicago Musical 
College. He will return to New York in 
the latter part of September and will 
reopen his studio early in October. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, who has 
been engaged to sing leading réles with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Association 
next season, has been studying with Mr. 
Brady for the last five years and is still 
working with him. She has also been 
engaged to sing in a Christmas perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” with the Apollo 
Club under the direction of Harrison 
Wild. 


Gerardy on Australasian Tour 


Jean Gerardy, Belgian ’cellist, who is 
now playing in the principal cities of 
New Zealand, has this season given 
thirteen concerts in Sydney, fifteen in 
Melbourne and seven in Adelaide. Dur- 
ing October and November he will be 
heard in England and from the middle 
of December to May 1 will make a con- 
cert tour of this country under the man- 
agement of R. E. Johnston. 


Grace Kerns to Tour Next Season 

Grace Kerns, soprano, will open her 
season in ae recital in Washington 
on Oct. 7, followed by concerts in Fred- 
ericksburg, Farmville and Winchester, 
Va.; Martinsburg, W. Va.; Hanover, 
Williamsport, Allentown and_ Selins- 
grove, Pa. She will fulfill many engage- 
ments in the New England States in 
November and will appear in other 
parts of the country later in the season. 





William Bachaus, pianist, will be in 
this country next season from January 
until the middle of April. His first ap- 
pearance will be with the New York 
Philharmonic on Jan. 16. 








PASS 


Jean Young Currie 
MILWAUKEE, July 30.—Jean Young 
Currie, for many years prominent in 
the musical life of this city, died at 
the home of her sister, Mrs. H. W. Drew, 
in Baltimore on Wednesday, following 


an operation. 
Miss Currie who was born in Mil- 
waukee, studied at the University of 
Philadelphia, and 





Wisconsin and_ in 
afterwards taught on the faculties of 
several colleges—at Grinnell College, 
lowa; Ogontz School at Ogontz, N. J., 
and during the last year at Smith Col- 
lege at Northampton, Mass. She was 
for a number of years a member of 
the music faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin. Miss Currie yas. the 
daughter of the late James Currie, who 
was superintendent of Forest Home 
Cemetery. She is. survived by her 
mother, her brother, William B. Currie, 
and two sisters—Mrs. Drew and Flor- 
ence Currie of Columbia, Mo. 
C. O. SKINROOD. 





Clara Cooney 


DETROIT, MiIcH., July 28. Clara 
Cooney, pianist and conductor, died re- 
cently of pneumonia after an illness of 
four weeks. Miss Cooney, who was well 
known throughout the State, was accom- 
panist for the meetings of the News- 
boys’ Association and for the past five 
vears had led the community singing at 
the Sunday afternoon concerts of the 
Chamber Music Society at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. She had also been a 
member for seven years of the Recrea- 
tion Commission. Miss Cooney was 
torn in Detroit thirty-seven years ago. 


Grigori Sokoloff 
NEw HAVEN, CONN., July 28.—Grigor1 
Sokoloff, father of Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, died 
at his home here on July 20 of pneu- 
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monia after a brief illness. Mr. Sokoloff 
was born near Kieff, Russia, in 1856, and 
‘ame to this country in 1900. His family 
had been accomplished musicians for 
four generations and he was a conductor 
and a player of several orchestral instru- 
ments. One of his brothers, Boris, was 
a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff. Besides 
his widow and the conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, two daughters and 
four sons survive Mr. Sokoloff, and one 
of the sons, Igor, is a well-known ’cellist. 


Margaret Hammond Campbell 
WICHITA, KAN., July 28.—Margaret 
Hammond Campbell, wife of Ray Camp- 
bell, Wichita attorney, died on Tuesday 
morning after a long illness. Mrs. 
Campbell, who was born at Hiawatha, 
Kan., in 1885, was a graduate of the 
music department of the State Univer- 
sity, and was not only an accomplished 
pianist, and also showed much ability 
as a composer of songs. Mrs. Campbell 
is survived by her husband and twvu 

children, as well as other relatives. 

T. L. KREBs. 


Gertrude H. Wagner 


BROOKLYN, July 28.—Gertrude H. 
Wagner, pianist and teacher, died sud- 
denly of apoplexy at a summer camp at 
Weymouth, Nova Scotia, where she had 
spent her summers for a number of 
years. Miss Wagner, who was in her 
forty-sixth year, was a sister of C. 
Alfred Wagner, president of Chicker- 
ing & Sons, piano manufacturers. 


Alfred Thienemann 


BRANDENBURG, July 19.—Alfred Thie- 
nemann, conductor and musicologist, 
died here recently. He was for many 
vears Court Kapellmeister in Gotha and 
was later music critic of the Berlin 
Tageblatt. 
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New York Throngs Hear Goldman Ban 
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HE GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND, 

Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, 
which for five years gave summer con- 
certs on the Green of Columbia Univer- 
sity, remains one of the favorite musical 
organizations in New York’s summer 
season, and has fully demonstrated the 
wisdom of the sponsors in removing the 
concerts to the Mall in Central Park. 
Seating accommodations are now avail- 
able for 15,000 persons and benches are 
being added at the rate of 100 a day. 
The size of the audiences, however, is 
not limited by the number of seats, for 
there are thousands on the grass or in 
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Panorama of Central Park Audience at a Goldman Band Concert 


automobiles near the Mall. In the first 
forty nights, but one concert was can- 
celled on account of rain. 

The programs this season have cov- 
ered a wider range than in any previous 


year. The special programs have been 
among the most popular, numbering 
three Wagner programs, a Symphony 


program, and evenings devoted to works 
by Beethoven, Tchaikovsky and Schu- 
bert, and programs of French, Russian, 
Italian, Irish and American composers, 
including one by Mr. Goldman, yet to be 
given. One of the largest audiences was 
on June 16, when Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” was given, with the cooperation 
of the Oratorio Society of New York 
under Albert Stoessel. The soloists have 


included Dicie Howell, Frieda Klink, 
Lotta Madden and Suzanne Clough, vo- 
calists, and Salvatore Cucchiara, eupho- 
nium player. 

Plans are already under way for an 
enlarged program next season. By that 
time the new bandstand, presented to the 
city by Elkan Naumburg at a cost of 
$125,000, will have been completed, and 
it is planned to include two oratorios, 
probably “The ‘Messiah” and Verdi’s 
“Requiem,” which will be sung by huge 
choruses, and operatic scenes, which will 
be given in concert form. Mr. Goldman 
says he is convinced that only good music 
is desired by the people in these con- 
certs. .When he first began his free con- 
cert series five years ago, he was told 


Photo by A. Tennyson Beals 


that to make them a popular success it 
would be necessary to play popular 
music, but his experience in offering 
serious music has proved otherwise. 

Among those most interested in the 
progress of the concerts is Mrs. Daniel 
Guggenheim, chairman of the Citizens’ 
Committee and one of the largest con- 
tributors. Her interest in the work of 
the band has been unflagging and sev- 
eral times each week she comes to New 
York from her place in the country to 
hear the music. Others who have given 
substantial sums for the concerts are 
Murry Guggenheim, Leo Doblin, City 
Chamberlain Berolzheimer, the Juilliard 
Foundation and the Milbank Memorial! 
Fund. 





Sokoloff Impressed by England's 
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IKOLAI SOKOLOFF, conductor of 

the Cleveland Orchestra, returned 
to the United States last week after 
a short stay in England during which 
he was guest-conductor for two 
certs of the London Symphony 
Queen’s Hall. Mr. Sokoloff was in al- 
most daily communication with the 
prominent young British composers and 
has brought back a number of their 
works for presentation on his programs 
next season. 

“T had rather a curious experience 
with my programs,” said Mr. Sokoloff, 
“in view of the fact that they wanted 
me to conduct a good deal of Brahms. 
I did the C Minor Symphony at my first 
concert and both the critics and the 
public said extremely nice things about 
it, so that when the selection of a sym- 
phony for the second concert came up, 
the Second Symphony was suggested. I 
demurred because I don’t want to be 
considered as a conductor of any one 
particular composer, but they insisted. 

“Tt is a wonderful orchestra and some 
of their first-desk men are so good 
that I should like to have brought 
them back with me. The personnel is 
practically entirely English and the men 
themselves were all charming to me in 
every way and it was a great pleasure 
to play with them. I cannot say enough 
in praise of the players themselves. 

“T do think, however, that the standard 
of performance higher in America 
than abroad, that the finish given to 
pieces here is better because, owing to 
the system of organization and main- 
tenance of our orchestral bodies, we are 
able to have more rehearsals and to give 
more attention to fine details. In Eng- 
land the standard of composition 
higher than here and the interest in new 
works is so great that they would rather 
hear a new work badly played than not 
hear it at all. America demands a 
finished performance and seeks uncon- 
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Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of Cleveland 


Orchestra 


sciously for the perfect standard. There, 
they admire the sportsmanship of doing 
a thing with only a few rehearsals. 


British 


“It is not only the British composers 
who are showing great development, but 
the conductors as well. Eugene Goossens, 
for instance, I consider an excellent con- 
ductor. I heard Goossens conduct -the 
first performance of Holst’s ‘The Per- 
fect Fool’ at Covent Garden and I was 
greatly impressed with his work. Of 
the opera itself, I can only say that it 
is a British joke. Much of its humor is 
of the vintage of 1885 and a good deal 
of it what over here we should call 
‘bromidic.’ It contains, however, some 
very beautiful music, notably the dances. 
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I was very anxious to bring these to 
play, but I could not buy the score and 
parts. They were only for rent and I 
will not do that, ever. I am willing to 
pay any amount in reason for orchestral 
score and parts but I insist upon owning 
them when paid for. The principle of 
renting music is one of which I most 
heartily disapprove both here and else- 
where. Some of Griffes’ works I was 
anxious to do last season but his Ameri- 
can publisher would not sell _ the 
score and parts, only rent them, so, the 
works will remain unplayed as far as I 
am concerned. 

“T have brought back a number of 
pieces by the young British composers 
which I shall conduct during the winter. 
They are all of great interest. 

“T was immensely surprised. in talking 
with a prominent musician in London, to 
have him say that he had never heard 
of Stokowski in spite of the fact that the 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
is a native of London! They are very 
vague, however, about our orchestras 
and were surprised when I told them 
how many we had of the very first order 
of excellence, mentioning the Philadel- 
phia as one of the best. 

“One reason I believe that our or- 
chestras are improving so tremendously 
is the fact that our native players are 
becoming as good as the foreigners. 
Time was when you could not get a 
decent wood-wind player in America, but 
now there are many. Without being 
chauvinistic, I believe that the more we 
encourage our native players by giving 
them the chance to do good things, the 
better they will become as individuals 
and the better our organizations will 
become.” JOHN. ALAN HAUGHTON. 
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“TOSCA” REVIVAL 


Verdi’s Opera Begins Fifth | 


Week of Lyford Season 
at the Zoo 


CINCINNATI, July 28.—To open the 


fifth week of the Zoo opera season, under 


the leadership of Ralph Lyford, “Tosca” | 


Sunday night and 
of a 
appeared as 


Mario 


performed on 
the enthusiasm 

audience. Edith de Lys 
Ludovico Tomarchio 
Cavaradossi and Mario Valle as Scarpa, 


was 
aroused 


Tosca, as 


and the performance was notable for its 


dramatic power. 


excited great applause. Italo Picchi, 
Natale Cervi, Clifford Cunard, Louis 
Johnen, Laurance Wilson, Anita Klinova 
and Leo Canova were also in the cast. 
The orchestra was augmented for the 


production and proved immediately re-| 


sponsive to Mr. Lyford’s beat. 

“Romeo and Juliet” was the opera on 
Monday night. Charles Milhau and 
Fanny Rezia filled the title-réles, and 
the cast also included Joseph Royer as 


capacity | 


Miss de Lys’ singing of “Vissi d’Arte’’| 





Mercutio, Italo Picchi as Friar Laurence, 
Anita Klinova as Stephano, Natale Cervi| 
as the Duke, Louis Johnen as Capulet 
and Lucy de Young as Gertrude. 

For Thursday night’s performance of 
“Tosca,” the house was sold out, and 
hundreds of extra chairs had to be pro- 
vided to accommodate the crowds who 
sought admission. Miss de Lys was} 
again enthusiastically applauded for her 
singing of the title-role. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
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Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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